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FOR A FINE PRODUCT 


Four prime factors have established this new product in record 
time: 


1. Quick and compelling pic- 3. Extensive backing up of sound 
torial and copy. point-of-sale attack. 


2. Prominent package identifi- 4. A product that provides a 
cation. new taste thrill. 


Greeting shopping eyes on the highways, in the cars, in 
store windows and on the counter, these powerful dis- 
play items created and produced by Forbes, have 
incited immediate acceptance and repeat sales. 


the product itself . . 


The product itself — BUTTER RUM 
LIFE SAVERS — is so good it's 
“keeping ‘em sold’’—try some 
yourself... you'll find ‘em tops. 


FURBESC ES 


BOSTON 


ROCHESTER DETROIT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


@ 


It all boils 


Wo 
| 
In THIS WEEKS 25* 
big-city markets, the 
0) \ average family spends 
$1.40 for every $1.00 
spent in the rest 
of the U. S. 
THIS WEEK 
covers these markets 
as thoroughly as the next 4 
national weeklies combined; 
or the top 4 women's 
magazines combined. 
} 
@ 


¥San Francisco becomes THIS WEEK's 25th 
big-city market on September 3rd, 1939 


The World of Yesterday 


“Most outstanding and unique exhibit” at the New York 
World's Fair, according to Grover Whalen, is that of New Eng- 
land) Grammarians may wince at his language, and skeptics may 
insist, “I'll bet you say that to all the exhibitors.’ Nevertheless, 
the display is a fine re-creation of the days of sailing ships. 


The 125-foot, three-masted merchantman Yankee lies at the 
dock as the exhibit’s central feature. Her towing masts, spars 
and rigging can be seen all over the Fair grounds—a fact of utmost 
importance to Plymouth 
Cordage Co., North 
Plymouth, Mass. Since 
1824 Plymouth has been 
supplying “rope you 
can trust’’ to ships on 
the seven seas. Al- 
though the Yankee 
will never round Cape 
Stiff or fight head winds 
in the Middle Passage, 
her shrouds, stays, and 
running rigging are 
perfectly capable of 
withstanding such pun- 
ishment. 


Plymouth had to re- 
vert to the manufactur- 
ing processes of its 
youth to make the rig- 
ing for Yankee, Com- 
pany officers are rather 
proud that their com- 
pany can turn backward when necessary, though keeping a sharp 
lookout from the bow most of the time. 


In the shadow of the Trylon is this 
nostalgic reminder of the past. 


A description of the ship and her rigging (smacking of salt 
water, bucko mates clapping on all sail, and other reminders of 
the heave-ho-hearties era), is being distributed by Plymouth to 
its customers. Besides being fine advertising for the company, 
it's refreshing to know that the Fair is not composed entirely of 
plastics, chromium and machinery for Tomorrow. 


Evrror’s Notes The New York Times of June carried this mournful 
note on the Yankee and the Fan Ihe New England exhibitors have de 
cided they just can't do anything about getting fairgoers to under 
stand their square-rigged ship. Louis Peter Elkins, the general manager tor 
New Hampshire, stood in the hot sun at the New England wharf yesterday 
and heard the old merchantman described as: ‘Santa Maria,’ ‘model of the 
old Constitution Gloucester fishing smack,’ ‘Portuguese whaler,’ “They've 


called it everything,’ he told, us bitterly, ‘except the Flying Dutchman 


Merrily Rolling Along 


SM reader H. A. Everest of Hollywood broke his back 21 
years ago while at work as a mining engineer on an anthracite 
rehabilitation project in Arkansas. Since then he has been in a 
wheel-chair 


Ihe construction of the cumbersome old-time wooden wheel- 
chairs annoyed him. They threw his knees up under his chin. 
They were so heavy his wife couldn't lift them around. They 


were always either about to tumble him backward or tip him 
over forward. Because they wouldn't fold, it was impossible to 
carry them in an automobile. 


“My imagination ran to a portable folding chair which I could 
propel mysclf—a modern, streamlined wheel-chair,’’ Mr. Everest 
told SM. “Five years ago Harry C. Jennings, who was a mechan- 
ical engineer in Salt Lake City, and I got together on my needs, 
and evolved a chair which was as ditferent from the old-time 
wooden wheel-chair as day from night.” 


Made of chromium-plated airplane tubing and with seat and 
back of sturdy automobile mohair upholstery, the actual beauty as 
well as the obvious ease in operation of the chair all but stopped 
traffic wherever Mr. Everest was seen in it. Folding it into a 
compact portable was accomplished by the simple gesture of lift- 
ing the seat. People who were handicapped made such urgent 
pleas for duplicates that copying the chair out of sympathy and 
courtesy became in no time such a growing industry that Everest 
& Jennings had to be formed. Mr. Jennings tossed away his 
engineering job to take charge of the factory, while Mr. Everest 
attended to promotion. 


During E. & J.’s five years of operation, sales have doubled 
annually. Hospital supply houses and wheel-chair dealers, includ- 
ing Knouth Bros., New York, the largest dealers of their type in 
the United States, have taken on the line in spite of the fact that 
E. & J. goes right on selling direct and that their product offers 
less profit than the regular wooden wheel-chairs. 


“Dealers have the advantage of a chance to resell a customer 
with our chairs since most invalids will buy a wooden chair as 
their first purchase,” Mr. Everett said. “Our chairs sell in the 
nominal price range of $75 to $97, when previously anything in 
the nature of a custom-made chair cost around $600. Even so, 
the average handicapped person has spent so much money trying 
to get well that he usually has to save in order to purchase 
one of our chairs. The average invalid will investigate and then 
purchase a year later.” 


However, many are the millionaires among the E. & J. clien- 
tele, and surprising are the famous names. By now the firm has 
developed some 40 different chair models as regular stock besides 
making up around 33'4% of its output in custom models. Several 
wealthy patrons have as many as three different models. 


World travelers using the chairs make a lengthy list, and include 
some front page names of celebrities whose fans-have no idea of 
their handicaps. There’s a famous popular song writer, and an 
artist whose marine landscapes sell at high prices the world over 
—his body is so helpless that he actually uses his brush in his 
mouth to do his painting, but settled in a stream-lined wheel- 
chair he spends his Winters in Florida and Summers in Nova 
Scotia, traveling between in a trailer. 


The wheel-chair business is best during vacation seasons and 
second best around Christmas, Mr. Everest has found. It is even 
influenced by such things as a woman appearing in a new chair 
at a monthly wheel-chair club meeting. Other members see her 
and want a similar chair even as they might want a ducky new 
hat if they saw a later fashion than theirs. 


Unexpected orders cross his wheel-chair desk from such people 
as the president of Roberts College in Istanbul, Turkey; owner 
of the Tokio Advertiser, and various citizens in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Honolulu, Manila, Brazil, Costa Rica, Mexico City and Monte- 
video. A recent order from Spain, the writer of which mentioned 
having been “sold” by a Saturday Evening Post advertisement, 
bore the military censor’s approval, and said the chair was for 
‘a man who has not the legs both.” 


All resorts are sales hot spots, with Florida and South Texas 
leading in Winter and northern resorts in Summer. Warm Springs, 
too, is a prolific source of sales. 


One model is for use in a narrow-aisled streamlined train—its 
outer wheels are removable. Mr. Everest’s own chair narrows to 
18 inches, and he can lift it into an automobile himself with one 
hand after he gets in the car and seated. 
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& 
Mr. Advertiser 
To sell Oregon, use The Oregonian. In this 
3-zone market, with Portland as the hub, the 
picture looks like this: Retail Oregonian 
Sales Circulation 
Portland 40% 44% 
40-mile zone .-.... 21% 28% 
* Balance of market... . 39% © 28% 


The Oregonian covers the market thoroughly 
and effectively. For maximum results it is 
your best buy. 


JUNE 15, 1939 


Portland’s Pioneer Newspaper Scores 
New All-Time High in Leadership! 


HE 89-year-old Oregonian flashed to a greater lead in 

1939. The gap widens with every circulation statement. 
Today The Oregonian leads its nearest competitor by more 
than 17,000 daily, 50,000 Sunday. 

“Phenomenal!” say experts who follow circulation trends 
in the advertising and publishing fields. They marvel, call 
it a national record. 

The rugged Oregonian’s roots go deep. For nine decades 
this newspaper has been a vital force in the growth of the 
Pacific Northwest. Modern as a streamlined train, daring 
in editorial opinion, impartial in news treatment ... of 
course The Oregonian leads. 

The Oregonian of 1939 is more vigorous and dominant 
than ever before. First in circulation—first in influence—first 
in reader preference—it is the direct approach to sales in 
the rich Oregon Market. 


Portland’s LARGEST DAILY and SUNDAY Newspaper 
Publishers’ statements for six months ending March 31, 1939, show 
Portland newspaper circulation as follows: 


DAILY SUNDAY 
The Oregonian . 117,553 The Oregonian . 156,248 
The Journal. . . 100,450 The Journal. . . 106,463 


News-Telegram . 54,177 
The Oregonian leads The Journal by 17,103 daily, 49,785 Sunday 


THE OREGONIAN 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPER OF THE WEST 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES, National Representatives 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO e BOSTON . DETROIT e PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI bad SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES . SEATTLE 
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@ Markets, like race horses, have the same 


general appearance. Yet they are not all alike. 
So, when you “take a tip” on a horse you want 
to know a few things about his record. The 
same thing is true of markets. 


The 17-city Home Inventory conducted by 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers furnishes such a 
record . . . an accurate picture of the buying 
habits of the various markets. This information 
is available and already is proving valuable to 
many advertisers. 


In Memphis, the hub of the Mid-South market, 
The Commercial Appeal has been a faithful 
Partner in Progress to both wholesalers and re- 
tailers for 100 years. It is truly a dependable 
medium in a dependable market. 


Get action on your products — take a tip on 
a flourishing market — schedule your Summer 
and Fall in The 
Appeal. 


advertising Commercial 


The Commercial Appeal is the only media that 
really gives 


@wWAY SELLING ACTION 


1 The Commercial Appeal sells the consumer by its estab- 
lished reader interest. 


2 The Commercial Appeal sells the dealer by its vast trade 
paper influence. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
National Representative — The Branham Company 


"More Than A Newspaper — An Institution” 
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“Sport” models have zipper compartments in the upholstery, 
chain drives, balloon tires, telescoping tubes, electric motors and 
practically everything else except a siren. Each chair takes the 
place of two in doubling as a house and street vehicle. 


Numerous are the accomplishments most invalids can achieve 
with the chairs, such as mounting or descending steps or chairs. 
Spastic paralysis cases are improved by using knobs on the wheels, 
the knobs being more widely spaced as the spastic hand grows 
stronger with use. There's a side exit to one model which permits 
a person with no legs to enter or leave the chair from a bed or 
divan with the greatest ease. A Rube Goldberg-ish model known 
as the Transfer and Walker makes it possible for the even more 
helpless patient to be picked up and rolled in a sling device 
which goes anywhere by means of leverage and an overhead 
trolley system. It's E. & J.’s latest 1939 “‘fashion.”’ 


Mr. Everest spent some four years “feeling out advertising 
mediums and appeals.” Besides the Post, he has found Time. 
medical journals, daily newspapers and Radio Guide excellent. 
Medical journals used in the past, and now in the campaign 
which Brooks Advertising Agency, Los Angeles, is placing for 
the chair firm, include The Journal of Bone & Joint Surgery, 
Archives of Surgery, American Medical Association Journal, 
Archives of Physical Therapy, Physiotherapy Review. Newspaper 
insertions appear not only in metropolitan papers but in resorts, 


southern ones during the Winter and northern ones during the 
Summer. 


Exterior Decorators, Ine. 


If ever a woman needs a consoling friend it's when she is 
going through her wardrobe in the hope of being able to salvage 
garments that long have hung there, un-worn, un-attended-to be- 
cause “something’” was wrong with them. This editor knows. 
Mrs. Woodbridge Waters and Mrs. Frederick Rinehart of New 
York knew it too, and were industrious enough to capitalize on 
this feminine weakness. The result is a thriving business which 
they call by the beguiling name of Exterior Decorators, Inc. 


Mrs. Waters and Mrs. Rinehart are wardrobe counsellors—more 
specifically, “clothes doctors.” For a $25 fee Mrs. Waters, who 
is the counselling end of the business, will go into a home, look 
over a woman's wardrobe, suggest changes, additions and deletions 
to suit the owner's figure, her activities, the “effects” she likes 
to get-—and her budget. Shorter consultations are $5 and $10. 


As far as the owners know, Exterior Decorators, Inc., is the 
only business of its kind in the world. It all started when Mrs. 
Rhinehart (of the publishing Rineharts) decided to solve her 
clothes problem. And her problem was no different from that of 
many another woman: A closet full of clothes, yet always ‘nothing 
to wear.” She felt that she would be glad to pay a fashion expert 
for advice on what kind of blouse would match this green suit 
and also go with her blue suit, etc. But there was no such advisor 
in business. With the help of a Vogue editor she found Mrs. 
Waters—onetime fashion editor of Charm magazine, formerly on 
the staff of Vogue, Dry Goods Economist and other fashion pub- 
lications—who also had the idea for such a business. Together 
they opened Exterior Decorators—Mrs. Rinehart representing the 
consumer viewpoint; Mrs. Waters, the professional. 


In the year and a half they have been in business, these clothes 
doctors have sold their services to all types of women: Those with 
plenty of money who don’t know how to buy clothes intelligently, 
women executives who haven't time to attend, to their wardrobes, 
women on small budgets, large women, small women, fat women, 
skinny women. In each case they analyze the woman, her clothes 
needs (and how present possessions fit in), then put at her dis- 
posal their file of dressmakers, tailors, dry cleaners, hat remodelers, 
glove makers, furriers, etc. They even helped a young lady get a 
job once by revamping her wardrobe. 


Out of Exterior Decorators has grown another profitable busi- 
ness, “Ga-Ga"’ accessories. By “Ga-Ga" the counsellors do not 
mean goofy—just slightly on the light side. In the studio they 
design gloves, hats, and belts; then turn them over to professional 
workers to execute. There’s hardly a flexible material Mrs. Waters 
and Mrs. Rinehart can’t work into a belt. One of their favorites is 
made from chair caning, another is trimmed with plastic spiral 
book binding. 
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THE COURIER-JOURNAL IS 
AWARDED A MEDAL OF HONOR 


“For Distinguished Service 


In Journalism” 


In impressive ceremonies on May 11, the University of Missouri 
| recognized the outstanding quality of The Courier-Journal with the 
bestowal of its 1939 School of Journalism Medal of Honor “For 
Distinguished Service in Journalism,” accompanied by this citation: 
os... The Courier-Journal of Louisville, Kentucky: 
For 113 years of able journalism; for brilliantly 
colorful and epigrammatic editorial comment; for 
consistently meeting new conditions with successful 
adaptation; for contributing to the business growth 
and both the municipal and rural development of 
its area by discerning and articulate leadership; for 
independent and intelligent emphasis upon news 
coverage in its later years, and for recent progres- 
sive development of, and leadership in, graphic 


and pictorial journalism. 4 f 


The Courier-Journal gratefully acknowledges this important tribute 
from the University of Missouri, and in turn congratulates this fine 


American institution upon the invaluable service it is rendering 
in the field of Journalism. 


The Conrier-Zourual 


Kentuckiana’s Morning Newspaper 
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Notes from the Managing 


Editor’s Desk 


So you think the old frontier days 
live only in history? Then read Lester 
Colby’s report on the oil boom in 
Southern Illinois (Page 18). Asso- 
ciate Editor Colby spent ten days in 
“Egypt” filling his notebook with 
believe-it-or-not stories about what 
the oil strike has done to shake a 
somnolent farm community into a 
state cf wild confusion and to give 
at least some of its citizens a de- 


gree of prosperity hitherto unknown 


Illinois produced, at the wells, about 
$30,000,000 worth of oil last year. 


Offhand it wouldn't seem as though 
there were much of an opportunity 
for a newcomer in cither the field 
of toiletry products, or in the coffee 
industry. Both these industries are 
full of well-entrenched old line firms 
who have built their brand names 
through years of intensive advertis- 
ing. Just to prove that opportunities 
do still exist, even in these highly 
competitive ficlds, we offer two ar- 
ticles: One, in this ‘ssue, on the way 
Early American Old Spice prod- 
ucts built up a volume of $3,000,- 
000 in 21 months. The other, on 
Café Rico, and how it found a place 
for itself as a “‘liqueur’’ coffee with- 
out even beginning to poach on the 
preserves of America’s standard break 
fast beverages, will appear July 1. 


Coming August 1: “How 951 
Companies Use Spot Radio Adver- 
tising.” Also for early issues: An 
article by John Allen Murphy on 
what makes a good corporation 
president . . . and a report of 
Oliver Farm Equipment Co.’s plan 
for building sales through dealer- 
sponsored “Oliver Days.” 

A. R. HAHN 
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are the clients of LORD & THOMAS 


...and how long 


have they been clients? 


QUESTION No.1. How many advertisers have retained Lord & Thomas 
continuously for a period of 10 to 30 years? 
‘ven our own employees were amazed at the answer. 
What’s your guess? 


—— 


Answer here 


QUESTION No. 2. How many Lord & Thomas clients placed their ac- 


counts with this agency during the uncertain and difficult years 
of the depression? 


Advertising had to be great to sell goods in those days. | 
How many picked us to win? | 
QUESTION No. 3. How many Lord & Thomas clients placed their ac- 
counts with us during the past year? 
It’s the new account that tests the mettle and virility 


of an agency. Bet you’re way off on this one. 


You'll Find the Answers on THE NEXT PAGE 
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These 


are the clients of Lorp & THOMAS 


Answers to Questions on Preceding Page 


ANSWER No. 1 
26 Clients have 
& 


ously for a period of 10 to 


retained 


Lord Thomas continu- 


30 years. 


ANSWER No. 2 


25 Clients placed their ac- 
counts with Lord & Thomas 
during the difficult years 
of depression. 


ANSWER No. 3 


13 Clients placed their ac- 
counts with Lord & Thomas 
during the past year. 


Be Pepsodent Co. 


9. 


10 


11 


3. Adohr Milk Farms 


- Commercial National 


. Public Service Company of 


2. Commonwealth Edison Company 
- Armour and Company 


Due on 


— 


~] 


ADVERTISER 
- California Fruit Growers Exchange 
(Sunkist 
. Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Ass'n 
except 1923 to 1928) 


with L & T since 
1907 


1914 


1916 
- New York Central System 1920 
. Radio Corporation of America 1920 
. American Brass Co. 1921 
- All- Year Club of Southern California 1921 
. Southern Pacific Lines 1922 
Union Oil Company of California 1923 
. Jell-Well Dessert Co. 1923 
(except 1933 to 1935) 
- American Tobacco Company 
(Lucky Strike Cigarettes) 
. International Cellucotton Products 
Co. (Kotex-Kleenex ) 


1923 


1923 


ADVERTISER 
- Rainier Brewing Company, Inc. 
- Del Monte Properties Co. 


with L & T since 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1933 


. Beatrice Creamery Company 

. First National Bank of Chicago 

. Western United Gas and Electric 
Company 

- RKO Theatres 

. Schenley Distillers Corporation 

ank and 


1933 

1933 

1933 
Trust Company 

. Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. — 1933 
f 1933 

Northern Illinois 

1933 

1934 


ADVERTISER 
13. American President Lines (For- 
merly Dollar Steamship Co.) 
14. Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
5. Calavo Growers of California 
. Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
7. Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
. Cities Service Co. 
. Californians, Ine. 
. National Broadcasting Company 
- Montgomery Ward & Company 
. Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
Associated Division 
. M.J.B. Co. (M.J.B. Coffee 
Tree Tea) 
-RCA Manufacturing Co., Ine. 
25. R.C.A. Communications, Ine. 


26. RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. 


ADVERTISER 

14. Armour Soap Works 

15. Bourjois, Ine. 

16. Chanel, Ine. 

17. Barbara Gould, Ine. 

18. Delco-Frigidaire Conditioning 
Division, General Motors 
Sales Corporation 

19. Lindsay Ripe Olive Company 

20. Frigidaire Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation 

21. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Ine. 

22. Purex Corporation 

23. Table a ai Ine. 

24. Pacifie Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

25. Commercial Invest. Trust Corp. 


with L & T since 


1924 
1926 
1926 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 


with L & T since 


1934 
1934 
1934 
1934 


1935 
1935 
1935 


1936 


1936 
1936 
1937 
1937 


ADVERTISER 
. California Walnut Growers 
Association (radio only) 
- Kelling Nut Co. : 
. Liebmann Breweries, Inc. 
- Milk Industry of San Francisco 
- The Owl Drug Company 
- Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
- American Tobacco Company 
(Roi-Tan Cigars) 


with L & T since 
1938 


1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 


ADVERTISER 
8. Safeway Stores, Inc. 
(Su-Purb Soap) 
9, National Biscuit Co. 
(“Cubs” cereal) 
10. Pabst Sales Company 
11. Walter Wanger Productions 
12. California Prune Industry 
13. Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 


with L & T since 


1938 
1938 


1938 
1938 
1938 
1939 


Note: The lists above do not include many other clients, American and foreign, served by our Canadian and European offices 


LORD & THOMAS : Advertising 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - HOLLYWOOD - DAYTON - TORONTO + MONTREAL - PARIS - LONDON 
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The twin secrets of the low-cost sales-producing- 


power of the Newark Evening News are influence 


and coverage. 


Essentially a family newspaper, the Newark News 


will get your advertising read in more homes in 


America’s 11th retail market than any other daily 
newspaper. Its coverage here exceeds all New 


York dailies combined. 


@ Newark market? Send» 


a. 


BS How great is the a4 


Get your advertising plow in rich earth! 


Newark Coening News 


“Always Reaches Home" 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., General Advertising Representatives: New York ¢ Chicago e Detroit e Atlanta e Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 
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F you have slightest doubt of this—ask Lowell 
Thomas, today’s hot newscaster on ‘‘rural 
air’’, whose rapid fire delivery of the world’s news 
wins him an even larger share of the total radio 
audience on farms than in cities! 


Use your own yardstick and you'll find that 
rural tastes are as similar to those of urbanites 
as they are different from the rural tastes of one 
short generation ago. Today’s farmer shops and 
markets in ten cities instead of one... He thinks 
nothing of taking his whole family fifty miles to 
a movie . . . He sends his sons and daughters off 
to college and catches up on the best sellers 
while they’re away. 


This new farm thinking demands a new kind 


® LOWELL THOMAS, Sunoco News Voice 
of the Air and Ace Commentator, says, 
‘*The hottest news in years is taking place 
right in our own back yards. We’re wit- 
nessing the awakening of a third of the 
nation’s population. In the span of a few 
years farmers have acquired a modern way 
of living that it took generations for the 
rest of us to learn. If you don’t think our 
farmers are riding hell-bent for modernity, 
you owe yourself a trip to rural America, 
where a brand new generation is going to 
town—in the country!”’ 


of farm magazine—smart, colorful, thought- 
provoking. Have you seen the new Country 
Home Magazine? 


Pick up a copy and see the modern outlook of 
rural America reflected in every article. Note the 
profusion of four color illustrations, its fast pace, 
its brilliant style. Farm facts made exciting! 
That is what keeps our reader mail bags bur- 
geoning these days (we’ve had more letters from 
readers in the first four months of 1939 than in 
the entire year of 1937)! 


And that is why—more farmers 
SUBSCRIBE to The Country Home than to 
any other magazine! 


“Country Home Magazine 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM MARKET “A” 
THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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From the 


CURRENT 
ISSUES 
of 


McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATIONS 


AN ADVERTISEMENT TO AID SALESMEN SELLING TO 


INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS 


HEADLINES from current McGraw-Hill 
Publications —that answer the question: 


HOW’S BUSINESS? 


“More Millions for Planes’. ..“Railroad Aid Passes 
Senate”...“New Equipment for Efficiency’. ..“New 
Loans to Cities for Low-Cost Housing”...“TV A’s 
Largest Dam Enters Construction Stage”. . “Electric 
Output Gains 10% in First Quarter”. ..“Mail Order 
Sales Gain"...“Leather Use Hits New High”... 
“Packers Prospects Brighter” 


Ktusiness Indicator from BUSINESS WEEK 


Digest of Current Articles of Significance to 


INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN 


Reprints of “SALES” are available for Sales Executives 
for distribution to their sales forces. 


COMPETITION STOPPER 


Big Plan to Stop Undermining 
of Appliance Sales 


When a gas furnace salesman gets the 
prospect's ear and sells him on getting 
rid of the coal shovel . . . out the win- 
dow goes the electrical salesman’s chance 
to sell an electric water heater, electric 
refrigerator, electric range. Ino ELEC- 
PRICAL MERCHANDISING an article 
points out how, in Kansas City, the util- 
ity has united the coal men and dealers 
for a drive to promote stoker sales and 
keep the prospect in the electrical field. 
Read about how they are doing it and 
get a tip on how to stop a competitive 
story that eats into vour selling chances. 
For a copy of the story, check....No. 1 


TIMELY SELLING 


A Half-Dozen Industries 
Ripe for Sales Attention 


\ very helpful page entitled, “Now is 
the ‘Time to Sell” in MILL SUPPLIES, 
details the equipment and supplies need- 
el in six industries now. It further ex- 
plains why they are needed, Just to be 
sure you are not passing up any sales 
bets on yvour beat... read the article. 
For a copy simply check..........No. 2 


10 MINUTES A DAY 
KEEPS DIRT AWAY 


—and it Makes a Market 
for Cleaning Supplies 


In a bus garage as well as elsewhere, the 
urge for cleanliness means a market for 
brushes, cleaning compounds, and othe: 
supplies. BUS TRANSPORTATION 
publishes the detailed cleaning materials 
and equipment budgets of the II ga- 
rages of a large Massachusetts bus com- 
pany, priding itself on spick-and-span 
shops and rolling stock; the result is a 
handy check list for the supply salesman. 
For a copy, check........ cocvcveeNO. 8 


QUIET PLEASE 


Silencing Street Cars with 
Rubber Opens New Market 


An interesting department in TRANSIT 
JOURNAL is its “FORUM.” The sub- 
ject in the current issue is on quieting 
existing cars with rubber for springs 
and other truck parts. Four Superin- 
tendents contribute their ideas on the 
question. Read the article to get the 
users viewpoint on noisy cars. For a 
copy of the article, ask for...... No. 4 


REVIVING THE TROLLEY 


Transit Company Finds Way 
to Boost Riding 


Local and interurban trolley lines have 
been having tough sledding in recent 
years, but the Lehigh Valley Transit 
Company is showing how to maintain 
and increase passenger appeal and give 
auto and train competitors a run for 
their money. TRANSIT JOURNAL de- 
scribes their low-cost but effective clean- 
up, tune-up, and dress-up program. If 
you sell paint, flooring, car hardware or 
furniture, or lighting equipment this 
story may give you something real to 
tell...and to sell...the trolley lines in 
your territory. For a copy, check..No. 5 


GLASS FABRIC INSULATION 


Its Advantages and Disadvantages 
on Electrical Machinery 
and Controls 


Somewhere you are bound to run into 
discussions of the advantages and lim- 
itations of glass fabric for insulations. 
So the reading of a technical article in 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING will post 
you on the developments from research 
on this interesting product. Whether or 
not the equipment you sell is insulated 
with fibrous glass, the information in 
the article will help your selling. For a 
Copy, CHECK .cccccccccccces oreo NO. 6 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Inter-regional System 
Proposed to Congress 


Changes in highway routes in your ter- 
ritory teem with sales significance. First, 
they are subjects of discussion with all 
your contacts, long before they develop 
into markets for an endless chain of ma- 
terials and equipment. ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD details the _ report 
which the Bureau of Public Roads rec- 
ommends for the consideration of Con- 
gress. It suggests an inter-regional sys- 


tem of improved highways, modernized 
federal-aid roads, grade crossing elim 
ination and improvement of secondars 
feeder roads. When reading the article 
it doesn't take a long nose to smell sales 
in the bud. For a copy, check....No. 7 


Pi 


SALES HIGH SPOTS IN THE NEWS 
GLEANED FROM INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS. 


BY McGRAW-HILL EDITORS 


PUBLISHED BY McGRAW-HILL 


JANUARY in JUNE 
Freezing Wet Ground 
Speeds Construction Work 


It’s a tough job to sink a shaft in 
water-bearing and mobile sand, but at 
Gilbertsville Dam the TVA_ succeeded 
by reviving the stunt of freezing the sur- 
rounding ground solid. An old trick in 
Europe, there is no reason why it should 
not fill the bill more often here. 

An ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
article describes the process in detail, 
lists and pictures the equipment used 
—ammonia-brine plant and ring of pipe 
assemblies for the freezing circuit. Full 
operating and cost data round out a 
story of potential interest to every re- 
frigeration, piping, and construction 
equipment salesman, Check......No. 8 


SOUTHERN BOOM 


New Slash Pine Paper Industry 
an Industrial Success Story 


Salesmen handling steam and power ser- 
vice equipment will welcome a size-up 
of a new Southern industry — the mak- 
ing of newsprint and fine paper from 
slash pine. For years it was accepted as 
impossible but, they’re doing it now. 
A POWER editor, camera in hand, 
made a 4000-mile trek and came back 
with the details of nine mills, compar- 
ing similarities, studying differences and 
reporting the entire development. 

A twelve-page insert on the new tech- 
nique, written in the engineer's language 
gives you the whole development 
and the nine examples will give you 
something to point to in your selling. 
For a copy, check...............No. 9 


HOMES WHOLESALE 


Steel Company Plans to Sell 
Prefabricated Houses on 

New Basis 

Having completed searching laboratory 
and field tests a steel company is going 


ahead with ambitious plans to make and 
sell prefabricated steel houses. 


BUILDING IS THE #1 PROP OF BUSINESS 


\ 


TOTAL BUILDING 


RESIDENTIAL 


liens ef De 


~ STEEL in MINES 


Steel Roof Supports Cut 
Timbering Costs in Coal Mines 


‘Timbering in mines 1s a continuous op- 
eration as you well know if you sell 
wood-working equipment. In mine en- 
tries and underground haulage roads, 
the life of the entry 1s an important 
factor in determining the cost 

fo cut costs on this necessary long- 
time roof support. engineers and oper- 
ators of the Buckeye Coal Company 
have cooperated in experimental de 
signs and erection of steel pipe and 
beams. 

This procedure has made some re- 
markable savings as shown by 4 story 
in COAL AGE. For a copy. check No. 11 


PLANE PRODUCTION 


Machine Shop at Vultee Profits 
from Full Time Machine 
Operation 


Making each machine do many jobs is 
what the engineers at this plane plant 
have set themselves to do in order to 
keep them all working full time and 
spread the overhead involved. The plant 
manager gives details of some of the 
drilling and milling, reaming and turn- 
ing operations and the ingenious set-ups 
and attachments devised to handle them 
at maximum speed, efficiency and ma- 
chine utilization. If you sell machinery, 
this article in AVIATION should bring 
you ideas on how your market may be 
enlarging itself—or shrinking. For a 
CORT, CHR co 0cecscesienvseceysethe be 


INDUSTRIAL PAPER ADVERTISING 
MAKES YOUR CALLS WELCOME 


Remember 1932? Not so good for 
sales, but a Western Manufacturer 
chose that year to launch a new 
mine loader. For the last 7 years he 
hasn't missed an issue of Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal. Here are 
his relative gains each year — but 
read how his salesmen benefitted: 


These are the manufacturers’ words: 
“As a result of our advertising, mine 
owners and operators have been 
ready to talk business whenever oun 
sales representatives called.” 
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Net Paid Circulation g- 


2,436,000 


in May 


Net Paid Circulation 


2,447,000 


in June 


40,000 LETTERS 
Hailed the First Issue 


Universal enthusiasm for the new maga- 
zine marked the 40,000 letters which came 
unsolicited in response to the May issue. 
ven those few who “just knew they 
wouldn't like it” joined the applause. 
Typicalis this letter from a woman near 
Huntington, Mass. 


“When the first copy arrived yesterday and 
[ read ‘Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife,’ 
I was just plain sore—I just wasn’t going 
to like that a little bit. . .. 


“I started half-heartedly to thumb 
through the pages and soon realized that 
I could not find any fault, so I started over 


and read straight through—and bov. do I 


like it! Neither magazine has lost anything 
and the two combined make one whale of 
a fine paper. Wishing you the best of luck.” 


in July 


Hereis almost unparalleled successin a magazine merger! 
After eliminating every known duplicate subscription, 
the newly combined Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 
began an immediate circulation rise and has continued 
to climb steadily. 


Rural families, men and women alike, are finding 
in its two covers and two contents a most complete 
and satisfying editorial bill-of-fare... fresh and timely 
because it is printed on a four-day -writer -to-reader 
schedule . . . expertly presented by the largest and 
most able staff of rural editors in America. 


Here, in the merged and growing loyalty of 2,460,000 
families, is an enormous market for your products, 
which you can reach for the balance of 1939 at a page 
cost of only $3750. 


FARM 


JOURNAL 


Faimert hy fe 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 15, 1939: 


As is always true in any 
period except a boom, 
people and companies 
who are not getting as 
much of the world’s 
riches as they think they 
should get are very 
vocal in their complaints as compared with those who have 
every reason to be at least moderately satisfied. That seems 
to be the situation today. Go out in any crowd and you 
will find plenty of people who gripe about business, and 
yet the facts show that, at least as compared with last year, 
most businesses are on the up-and-up. Here are some scat- 
tered proofs which your salesmen might be able to use: 


Antidotes for 


Pessimism 


@ @ @ (1) _ In two weeks business activity as meas- 
ured by the New York Times index has regained all of its 
losses of April and May. 


@ @ 2@ (2) ‘The Directional Index of Hoskins- 
Dewey points upward until around the first of August. 
The latest bulletin says “We have now probably seen the 
worst of the setback which began at the end of 1958 and 
for most lines of business better-than-usual seasonal trends 
may be expected this Summer.” 


@ @ @ (3) Retail automobile sales in May showed 
a better-than-seasonal rise over April and the sharpest over 
1938 of any 1939 month to date. General expectation in 
Detroit circles is that consumer buying through much of 
this month will hold at around the high rate established 
in May. Some 325,000 units were sold in May as against 
223,000 units in the same month last year. 


@ @ @ (4) Westinghouse depends largely on its 
“heavy industry” divisions for profit and it is significant 
that in view of improved business the company on June 1 
made full restoration of pay reductions for 8,700 salaried 
employes. For the past 12 months they have been receiv- 
ing 90% of their base rates. 


@ @ @ (5) Not since 1931 has the April volume 
of construction equalled the total for April, 1939. The 
increase over March this year was 10%, and over April last 
year, 49%. Business is deriving more support from gen- 
eral building activity this Summer than in eight or nine 
years, while residential construction is the best since the 
big boom-and-bust year. The peak of the Treasury dis- 
bursements for PWA and USHA is still to be reached. 


@ @ @ (6) Consumption in recent weeks has been 
outrunning production. In consequence of this, a tabula- 
tion of the inventories of 90 leading corporations, made 
by the National City Bank of New York, shows a decline 
of 10% from a year ago and 18% since the end of 1937. 
Standard Statistics finds that manufacturers’ inventories are 
back to the level prevailing prior to the 1936 elections, 
“when the buying spree started,” and the department store 
stocks are back to their levels of the middle of 1936. 


@ @ @ (7) Six successive weeks of advances in 
stock prices in London and continental centers indicate a 
more peaceful temper in Europe. Commodities in this 
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Consumers 


country have maintained their rising tendency, strength 
has persisted in bonds, and stock prices have scored a siz- 
able gain. 


@ @ @ (8) In April industry at large expanded 
its selling activities, hired more salesmen, gave greater 
patronage to hotels and restaurants. Nation-wide figures 
compiled by Horwath & Horwath, public accountants in 
the hotel field, show that in that month for the first time 
in «'rnost a year and a half hotel sales exceeded those of 
the corresponding month of the year before. 


Consumers, manufacturers, 
publishers and government 
experts, gathered together in 
convention in Buffalo last 
at Buffalo week by the National Associ- 

ation of Better Business Bu- 

reaus, brought no_ tangible 
results, but apparently resulted in a better understanding 
between the participating groups. 


@ @ @ Representatives of various housewives’ 
leagues and women’s clubs shot many cynically-phrased 
questions at the producer contingent. The head of the 
Chicago Housewives’ League said that her unit was started 
in 1910 and was dedicated originally to securing clean 
food before the day of refrigeration and “cellophane” con- 
tainers. The members, average housewives, are today 
asking the same questions they did then of the business 
world and waiting for answers to questions she phrased as 
follows: ‘What shall I ask for? How shall I know it? 
Who is responsible for the worth of the product? What 
are you going to do about helping me to spend my dollars 
where they will do me the most good? Don’t tell me I 
have to dig in and do a lot of hard work to learn it, either.” 


@ @ @ The head of the American Association of 
University Women claims that it is not clarifying to a cus- 
tomer to know that peas or asparagus are “giant, mam- 
moth, jumbo or colossal’’ when she has no idea what is 
inside the can. ‘We are confused by the tremendous 
number of sizes in canned goods. We resent grade desig- 
nations that do not begin with A and run down the alpha- 


Sales of Automobiles in the First 


Quarter of 1939 and 1938 


What Per Cent Seles of Automobiles in the First Quarter of 1939 Were of Sales in the First Quarter of 1938 
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b.t, or that do not start at ‘one’ for the highest yrade 
and continue on down numerically to the lowest. We dis- 
credit such grades as AA, or numbers that mean almost 
anything to the canner and something else to us.’ 


@ @ @ Mr». Anna Steese Richardson, representing 
business for Crowell-Collier, took issue with some of the 
above statements. She reported that she had just made a 
six-wecks’ trip to the Pacific Coast, supplementing more 
than 40 years of asso iation with women as consumers, and 
that she had discovered no widespread eagerness tor de- 
tailed information on products. In the matter of short 
weight, | tried persistently to find an individual customer 
or even a teacher of home economics who had poured out 
the contents of a can of tomatoes or peaches, and weighed 
them to learn whether they contained 15 or 16 ounces as 
stated on the label. | have asked innumerable customers 
of chain sto-es whether they weighed the contents of sacks 
cf sugar, coffee, flour or potatoes, ready-weighed, and my 
question has aroused amusement only. Each woman seemed 
to have her favorite store, her favorite clerk in whom she 
nad confidence.’ 


@ @ @ Walter D. Fuller, president of the Curtis 
Publishing Co., had as one of the planks in a four-point 
program which was submitted for consideration, “Interpre- 
tation of the distributor's problems of transportation, 
warehousing and other cost factors to the consumer, for 
more general understanding.”” Here is a real challenge to 
ndustry. There is no questioning the fact that the average 
consumer thinks of the mark-up as profit, believes that the 
manufacturers and distributors make too much money. 
Consumer education on costs of operation, while highly 
desirable, is nevertheless difficult, for Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
sumer are very easily bored by statistics. Some smart 
manufacturer is going to solve it in a good-natured, light 
vein. 


; M. M. Zimmerman, publisher of 
Trends in Super Merket Merchandising, 
supplements the June 1 SM-Ross 
Federal survey called ‘Grocers 
Clash with Druggists over Wid- 
ening Sales of Medicinal Prod- 
ucts,” with a survey made by his 
organization in SOO super markets in 42 states. By per- 
centages, the super markets are today selling the following 
items: Drugs 20, cosmetics 25, patent medicines 16, hard- 
ware 22, electric bulbs 84, electrical supplies 22, automo- 
bile oil 37, tobacco 82, stationery supplies 20, flowers 12. 


Retailing 


@ @ @ Voluntary and cooperative chains received a 
kick in the pants from the Colorado Supreme Court a fort- 
night ago, which held that a group of 35 independently- 
owned auto supply stores operating under Gamble-Skogmo 
franchises, came under the provisions of the Colorado store 
licenses or chain store tax act. This reversed a lower court 
decision. All stores which use a common store design and 
name now come under the chain store tax in Colorado. 
Such organizations as Red & White and IGA are expected 
to be forced to pay the graduated chain store tax in Colo- 
rado and if the principle is sustained they may have to 
pay in 21 other states which have chain store taxes. 


@ @ @ The chain store group making up the Insti- 
tute of Distribution, Inc., continues to do a good public 
relations job among producer groups which are faced with 
surplus crops. Their latest move—following successful 
drives to move peaches, citrus fruits, milk, et cetera—was 
the promotional aid extended the last week in May to King 
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Cotton. One hundred and fifteen nationally-known non 
grocery chain store companies supplied their stores with 
Cotton Week badges, window displays, counter displays. 


@ @ @ Salesmen commissions came into the gen- 
eral Robinson-Patman pi-ture when the Federal ‘1 rade 
Co.nmission tiled a complaint against the Nutrine Candy 
Co., of Chicago, charging violation of the Act. Commis- 
sions to salesmen were allegedly fixed on the basis of the 
price charged the purchaser. Salesmen were allegedly 
p.omised commission of 12% on the “Small Retail” or 
nighest priced account, 5% on the “Small Syndicate” ac- 
counts, and 2% on the ‘National Syndicate’ accounts. 


@ @ @ The complaint contains a table of prices 
charged by the respondent over a given period showing 
alleged discriminations on certain items in favor of chain 
store organizations as against small independent retail 
dealers, such alleged discriminations ranging from 1214 to 
89% above the minimum prices charged for these items. 
As an example the table purportedly shows that peanut 
candy was sold to the Woolworth, Kresge, and Neisner 
Bros. chains for 614 cents; to smaller organizations 9, 93/, 
and finally 1014 cents, and finally to small retail dealer 
groups for 127% cents. 


* * * 


Let the Oil People Prove 
They’re Not a “Trust” 


No industry has been branded ‘ trust” more than Oil, 


The industry today—vastly larger than when the old Standard 
Oil Co. was dissolved in 1912—also is more competitive. 


But the charge of “trust” continues. 

It implies that the “big fellows”’—Rockefellers and Sinclairs, 
Mellons and Deterdings—have united in agreements to stand- 
ardize products and prices, while maintaining an illusion of 
competition. 


To meet such criticism, the American Petroleum Institute 
has expanded its public relations work. 


Addressing a public relations session of this group recently, 
H. A. Inness Brown, publisher of the Gasoline Retailer, men- 
tioned some things dealers believe. For example: 


“That the Rockefeller interests still dominate the industry 
and are the cause of much of its difficulty; 


“That the industry is slowly but surely growing into a 
monepoly; 


“That major oil companies are trying to put independent 
station owners out of business; 


“That all gasoline of a given grade is the same, and that 
most claims are ‘only advertising. 


If many, among the hundreds of thousands of men who retail 
gasoline, believe these things, it is obvious that a large number 
of consumers also must believe them. 


The industry has done little to correct uch beliefs. 


Every week, the institute sends out thousands of words of 
free publicity—most of it wailing about taxes and “govern- 
mental interference.” 


It has had little to say about what it is doing for the little 
dealer and the litthe consumer. 


The industry should tell that story. It should tell the story 
simply, directly and consistently in a cooperative paid-adver- 


tising campaign. 


Until it does, many dealers, consumers—and_ legislators- 
will continue to believe the worst about Oil. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Bathrick Rogge 

Don. U. BatHrick succeeds C. P. Simpson, resigned, as general 

sales manager of Pontiac Motor Division of GM, Pontiac, 

Mich. He was for the last five years assistant g.s.m. in charge 

of the eastern territory. Joining Chevrolet in 1927, he has 

ever since been in various divisions of GM, serving with 
Pontiac since 1930. 


Hersert H. Rocce is named manager of Westinghouse Electric 

& Mfg. Cos agency sales department, with headquarters in 

Pittsburgh. He was formerly manager of the syndicate division 

of Westinghouse Electric International, with offices in N. Y. 

He started with the latter in 1926 as special representative in 
Manila and later in Soerabaya, Java. 


NEWS 


Packer Mulligan 


W. M. Packer has been appointed vice-president in charge of 

distribution of Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit. Joining the 

company in 1934 as sales manager for Packard’s One Twenty 

car, he has been g.s.m. since 1936. All told, he has had 14 
years experience as an auto sales executive. 


Water J. MULLIGAN, president of W. J. Mulligan & Co., San 

Francisco importers and exporters, has assumed the duties of 

vice-president and managing director of G. H. Mumm Cham- 

pagne & Associates, Inec., N. Y. He succeeds Thomas Yates- 

Smith, resigned. Mr. Mulligan will commute between N. Y. 

and S. F. by plane, employ the same merchandising method: 
in the East that have been successful in the West. 


REEL 


Barnett 


Conroy 


Vincent P. Conroy, who only a year ago joined T.W.A. as 

sales manager, is elevated to vice-president in charge of traffic 

sales by the airline. He has been in commercial aviation since 

1925, when he resigned from the U. S. Navy, serving as traffic 

manager in N.Y. for United Air Lines and Eastern Air Lines 
before going to T.W.A. 


Warp H. Barnett moves from director of commercial car sales 

at De Soto to the same job for Plymouth Division of Chrysler 

Corp., Detroit. He teamed up with Chrysler in 1926 as a com- 

mercial car and truck representative, but as far back as 1919 

(after being demobilized from the U. S. Army) he had dealt 
in that type of auto. 


Rog b 
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Blank-Stoll 
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Elliff Gross 

JoserpH C. Evtirr, who has represented the Saturday Evening 

Post in Chicago for the last 16 years, for 11 years as western 

manager, today joins Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago. His new 

post of sales executive will enable him to work out of the 

office of the vice-president and general sales manager. He was 
Ist Lieutenant, 4th U.S. Field Artillery, in the World War. 


Boone Gross, general sales manager of Gooderham & Worts, 
Ltd., Detroit, has been made president of the Hiram Walker 
subsidiary. He will continue to direct G & W sales. President 
Gross entered the liquor business in 1935 as a member of 
Hiram Walker's headquarters staff. On January 1, of this year, 
he was elevated from assistant to g.s.m. of the company. 


y-Hart 


SCHOENFELD HUNTER KITCH | 
ORKL ING COMPANY 


Except for the concrete this might be a slice of Boom Days in the Golden West. It’s a boom all right—a row of oil field supply 
offices on the edge of Salem, IIL, hard by some 900 producing wells, the first of which was drilled in in March, 1938. 


Illinois Strikes Oil, and Dizzy Prosperity 


Dazzles Dwellers in “Egypt” 


Egypt” is the Midwesterners’ name for Southern Illinois. 
When oil “blew in” there early in 1937, a mad scramble of 
drilling, leasing and wildcatting followed. A volume valued 


at about $30,000,000 was produced last year. Nobody knows 


- 


BY LESTER B. 


O the clay hills of southern IIli- 

nois, an area that has flinched 

under poverty for two or three 

generations, a new and giddy 
prosperity has come. It’s a_ wild, 
hilarious prosperity that has set heads 
awhirl. It’s oil. Since January 1, 
1937, they've brought in about 30 new 
fields. There may be others tomorrow. 
The excitement is such that the wild- 
catters are now drilling in 46 of the 
state's 102 counties—and no one can 
predict what the end will be. Here 
are a few quick figures that may give 
some idea of the picture: 

During the first 12 months (1937) 
of the current frenzy, 449 wells were 
completed, of which 292 were pro- 
ducers. That started the rush with a 
bang. Operators moved in, mostly 
from the Southwest, like a circus com- 
ing to town. In 1938 a total of 2,541 
wells were completed, of which 2,010 
produced oil in commercial quantities. 
In the first five months of this year 
1,294 wells were completed, of which 


+ Production, in barrels, for the same 
periods, was as follows: 


New Old 
Year Fields Fields 
eo ee 2,884,000 4,542,000 
1948 reovcee 19,665,000 4,264,000 


1939 (five mos.) 24,979,000*  1,268,000* 


* Estimated. 
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yet—how important this development may be. 
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1,041 are producing.+ The speed-up 
today is such that it takes a hardy 
prognosticator to guess what will hap- 
pen in the rest of 1939. 

Last year the total value of Illinois’ 
crude oil production at the wells, cal- 
culated from posted prices, was ap- 
proximately $29,300,000. No exact 
figure is available as to drilling costs. 
It is enough to say that in 1938 a total 
of 4,766,047 feet of hole was drilled. 
Assuming that the average drilling cost 
was $3 a foot, which is considered 
ultra-moderate, the investment in drill- 
ing alone was $14,298,141. Probably 
it far outruns that. 

On top of this, however, there are 
many other costs and investments run- 
ning into many millions of dollars. A 
surprising number of millions have of 
necessity been put into leases, equip- 
ping and operating wells, in storage 
tanks, pipe lines, warehouses, scouting, 
and everything else that goes with an 
industrial extravaganza of this kind, to 
say nothing of trucks, tractors, road 
building, housing and what-not. 

Consider the long-somnolent village 
of Salem. Two years ago it was cred- 
ited with a population of 4,420— 
about 1,000 families. It had two little 
hotels of just a few rooms each, six 
small restaurants struggling to exist, a 
mess of ancient houses going into dis- 


repair because a four-room house 
would command only about $15 a 
month rent, and three saloons scarcely 
able to pay their license fees. 

“I took a drive around town the 
other day,” said Bill Roberts, editor 
of the Democrat, weekly newspaper. 
“I counted 61 houses under construc- 
tion. Old houses are being put into 
shape. They rent readily from $50 a 
month and up. Oil field workers are 
renting sleeping space in cellars, gar- 
rets and garages. 

“There are probably 100 trailers 
parked on the old fair grounds. Trailer 
owners are renting parking spaces on 
lawns. Cabin camps have sprung up 
all around town. Oil companies are 
building little villages scattered 
through the fields. We have, prob- 
ably, close to 50 restaurants now. 

“There are seven lumber yards here, 
all doing business; only two when this 
began to boil. New groceries are 
springing up, a number out in the 
edge of town. Old stores are getting 
new fronts. New neon signs are blaz- 
ing. Bank deposits have skyrocketed 
to around the $5,000,000 mark. We 
figure about 12,000 persons live or 
work here—an almost 200% increase.” 

Two concrete highways lead from 
Salem into the oil fields south and 
west. These are lined with Coney 
Island offices and warehouses banged 
together by the oil field supply houses. 
Approximately 30 major supply com- 
panies and about 20 lesser ones are on 
the job. The first two or three to ar- 
rive managed to rent business space in 
town. The rest of them threw up 
quickly built sheds. They are mostly 
of take-down construction, some cov- 
ered with corrugated steel, for when 
an oil excitement starts no one can 
know how big it will be, or how long 
it will last. 
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The Lake Centralia (Salem) field at night is a nine-mile long strip 
of gigantic “candle flames.” 


Names old and honored in the oil 
game, names such as Parkersburg Rig 
& Reel, Oil Well Supply, Bridgeport 
Machine, Jones & Laughlin, Frick- 
Reid, Guiberson, Hughes Tool and 
Macwhyte, are visible—mostly big 
black letters painted on white board 
signs. Tractor, truck and motor car 
agencies are reaping a harvest—for 
this life does things to cars. Casing 
and pipe manufacturers, pump makers 
and valve companies camp close to the 
highways. Cement manufacturers are 
on the job; drilling companies, 
trouble-shooters, acidizing outfits. 

Truckloads of workers, roughnecks 
just from the rigs, mostly uniformed 
in oil-daubed, dust-colored shirts and 
overalls, disgorge into the village 
streets at the end of every ‘‘tour’’—as 
a labor-trick is called. They chatter in 
knots on the street corners, or hustle 
into restaurants or bars. Motor cars 
congest the streets. 

Pitchmen, sure arrivals always at 
anything like this, have their set-ups 
on the corners. Cappers and _shills 
help the game along. “Union 
Pacific’ was doing swell business in 
one talkie house and “Jesse James” in 
another. We wandered into a bar for 
a look-see. A lounger remarked: 

“The guy who owns this joint 
bought the whole works for $450 just 
before the boom started. They say his 
take is now more’n $1,000 a day. The 
fellow who owns the other place down 
the street was flatter than a panfish 
when No. 1 blew in. He bought a 
house the other day for $8,500. Who 
says there ain't no luck?” 

Salem’s city dads won't let any new 
bars start inside the city limits, but 
they haven't control outside. Quick- 
built shacks rim the town, heralding 
“Beer Here” signs. Strangely, they 
say, there’s no gambling in Salem. No 
loose women of the camp-follower 
type. The old-time “law” is on the 
job, which is something else again in 
any man’s oil boom, and the big oper- 
ators say that it is very good. 

The 50 or more supply houses mer- 
chandising to the drillers, producing 
companies, truckers, rig builders and 
all the hurrying army in the Salem 
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FIGURES IN COUNTIES 
SHOW WELLS COMPLETED, 
OR DRILLING IN APRIL 19394 


O DISTRIBUTING 
CENTERS FOR OIL 
FIELD SUPPLIES 


ANDOLPH 


MATTOON AND EFFINGHAM 
MANAGEMENT HEADQUARTERS 
CHIEFLY 


When the depression was at its darkest, Dr. M. M. Leighton, chief of the Illinois 
State Geological Survey, decided that one way to get out of it would be with oil wells. 
Illinois, once a considerable factor in the oil industry, was down near the tail end of 
the procession, but Dr. Leighton believed that the; state had oil reserves still unex- 
plored. He sent crews of geologists out into the field, with student geologists from the 
University of Illinois, and they produced a multitude of data, including this map. It 
divided the state into four zones, here marked A, B, C and D. A was the preferred 
zone, the others ranging downward in order of importance. Oil companies became 
interested. Results started soon after January 1, 1937. 


Today Illinois stands fifth among the states in oil production. It is ahead of Kansas, 
New Mexico, the old eastern fields, the Rocky Mountain area, Michigan and Arkansas. 
Illinois’ oil, last year, calculated from posted prices, was valued at $29,300,000. A 
total of 4,766,047 feet of hole was drilled at a cost estimated to be $14,298,141. 


On the map the new fields are shown in black; the old fields, with hatch marks. On 
May 1 a total of 325 wells were being drilled in in 46 of the 102 counties. Figures in 
the heavily outlined counties show the number of wells drilled in, or drilling, in each 
during April. Between January 1, 1937, and June 1, 1939, a total of 4,284 wells were 
drilled, of which 3,343 were producers. (In new fields, 3,181 producers.) 
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held have an estimated 200 salesmen 
on the job, Distribution is unique in 
the old fields. Almost all houses sell 
to the consumer direct. Deals often 
The whole- 
saler 1s out; few middle men. Some 
of the stocks on hand, warchoused by 
the bigger outfits, we were told, might 
invoice anywhere up to $500,000. 
Cash is seldom seen. 


run into box-car figures. 


Business 1s 
done almost 100 per cent on credit. 
These men don't stop to pay across the 
barrel-head or count change. That 
takes time. Each of the larger com- 
panies maintains a credit department 
at its home office with an assistant on 
the job at the branch to give the say-so 
when a quick decision is necessary. 

There's keen competition for every 
joint of pipe sold and the salesmen 
know no hours. They're on the go 
incessantly. They have to cover a lot 
of territory. 

So many companies have established 
headquarters in the new Illinois fields 
that no city in the area could hope to 
take care of more than a fraction of 
them. Early in the boom, Mattoon, 
population 14,600, was touted as a 
coming Tulsa. Operations were largely 
directed from there. Then the play 
developed well to the south and Effing- 


ham, 5,000 people, grabbed off its 
slice 


Villages Grow Up Over Night 


Centralia, 12,500 permanents, 
boomed when its townsite field was 
being drilled, and became the home of 
many supply houses. It’s passing out 
of the picture somewhat now with the 
swing to the east. 

Vandalia, first capital of Illinois, 
4,300 inhabitants, found the Louden- 
Beecher City field caming in nearby, 
and being a junction point and on two 
concrete highways boomed beyond its 
strength. Olney, 6,100, some 50 miles 
southeast, was established as a dis- 
tributing center before all this owing 
to its proximity to earlier develop- 
ments. 

Fairfield, 3,300, famed as the birth- 
place of Senator Borah and as the 
world center of red top grass seed pro- 
duction, got itself a string of small oil 
fields. Whacking good business was 
done there for the first time within the 
memory of man. 

Oil men, looking ahead, now see 
Mt. Vernon, 12,500, county seat of 
Jefferson county, with four new fields 
within a dozen miles, looming as the 
next hot-spot. 

While railroad facilities. road con- 
ditions and mileage to the fields largely 
control the distribution of heavy ma- 
terials—and most oil field supnlies are 
heavy—there is another type of worker 
who goes everywhere. These include 
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the lease hunters, geologists, seismo- 
graph crews, and engineers. They 
travel the back roads, some little more 
than trails, helter-skelter in all 
weathers. It’s tough on cars which 
gyrate and skitter like jitterbugs when 
the mud is spattering. 

From seven to 16 seismograph 


parties were in the field through 1938, 
and more than a dozen are on the job 
now. Last year 7,056 square miles 
were covered by seismograph surveys. 
Gravimeters and magnetometers, also 
accepted as “doodlebugs,” are used to 
a considerable extent. 
(Continued on page 68) 


Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in on 
Magazines, Radio, Trade Journals and Posters 


Cool Salmon 


In the nine months ending April 1 
of’ this year, sales of canned salmon 
excceded the average of the three pre- 
vious full years by 12%, and of the 
five-year period by 22%. 

Naturally, the Canned Salmon In- 
dustry, headquarters in Seattle, feels 
chipper and plans to continue the ad- 
vertising which has brought about so 
pleasant a rise. Currently, copy is 
running in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Woman's Home Companion, McCall's, 


Good Housekeepmg, True Story, 
American Home, Better Homes & 
Gardens. Theme, to continue until 


August, is that salmon is cool, easy to 
prepare, thrifty, nutritionally balanced. 
]. Walter Thompson, Seattle office, has 
the account. 

At least part of the present popu- 
larity of the pink fish is attributed by 
Arthur I. Ellsworth, secy.-mgr. of the 
association, to the fact that “thousands 
of grocers now know that they can 
boost canned salmon sales by display- 
ing it where customers can see it and 
help themselves.” 

Last Lent the Industry conducted a 
display contest that brought 3,181 en- 
tries and paid $5,000 in prizes to 549 
grocer-winners. 


G.-C. P.M.B. 


Georgia-Carolinas Peach Marketing 
Board has started telling about its 
graded quality fruit in 49 newspapers 
of 28 cities from Chicago eastward. 
The ads, it is estimated will reach over 
30,000,000 readers. Seven trade jour- 
nals, reaching chain and independent 
retailers and the produce trade, supple- 
ment. 

Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
N. Y. agency, is in charge of the peach 
growers’ cooperative effort. 


Press a Button 


Years ago Eastman Kodak trump- 
eted up and down the land. “You 
press the button—-We do the rest.” 
Now Universal Camera Corp., N. Y., 


is saying, “Can you press a button? 
If so—you can get thrilling candid 
shots like this!” 

Space in 20 magazines, some color 
pages, and in 31 newspapers of major 
cities reiterates the slogan. Pictures 
taken with Univex Mercury cameras 
form the illustrations. Austin & Spec- 
tor, N. Y. agency, is in charge. 

Sales, according to President O. W. 
Githens, have doubled this year over 
last year. In spite of being behind on 
camera deliveries, his company is in- 
creasing its ad space and coverage. 


Combo 


William Jameson & Co., N. Y., is 
using 65 newspapers of 23. states, 
c-to-c, to describe its Irish American 
whiskey as ‘the Perfect Combination. 
In cigarettes its rich Turkish and mel- 
low American tobacco. In whiskey 
it’s rich Irish and mellow American.” 

Chesterfield cigarettes (Newell-Em- 
mett agency, N. Y.) has for some 
months been talking about “the Right 
Combination” of tobaccos. However, 
A. C. Ebbesen, Jameson ad and mer- 
chandising mgr., points out that the 
similarity is purely coincidental. Jame- 
son has had “the Perfect Combination” 
theme for some time, although finished 
copy was not prepared until last Fall. 

Lawrence Fertig, N. Y., is agency 
for Jameson. 


Beer Bull 

Acme Breweries, San Francisco, has 
plastered a rip-snortin’ bull tossing a 
cowboy on outdoor posters of the West 
to typify its slogan “Where there’s life 
and action—Acme beer.” Now the 
company is sponsoring a live bull, 
“Silver Dollar.” 

Under the direction of his cowboy 
master, Silver Dollar jumps over autos 
and poses in living statues. He did 
his stunts at the Golden Gate Expo, 
and is currently touring rodeos 
throughout the West. After complet- 
ing his routine, he gets a bottle of 
you-know-what beer, which he gulps 
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with snufflings of joy. Spectators are 
moved to order a bottle of the same. 

Or so, at least, the company’s agency 
—Emil Brisacher & Staff, S. F.— 
hopes. To encourage such a thought, 
posters of the bull go up in every 
locality at the time of the rodeo’s open- 
ing. 


Forgotten Man 

On the reverse of a reprint of a 
four-color page ad for Prince Albert 
(which appeared in The American 
Weekly for June 11) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. gets over a facetious but 
forceful selling message. Reynolds 
executives believe that they must sell 
the product avd convince the dealer. 

Therefore in comedy cartoons and 
balloons dealers are reminded not to 
forget ‘the forgotten man.” Father 
used to be that man. “Then somebody 
thought of Father’s Day. . . . Dad 
got a tie that he didn’t want. ' 
Next year he got a cane that he also 
didn’t want. . . . Mama and the kids 
get a lot of help on what to do for 
the no longer ‘Forgotten Man.” Why? 
Because there are a lot of Father’s Day 
dollars to be gathered in. . . .” 

Tobacco dealers are urged to put up 
the reprints of the ad, build store dis- 
plays, advise customers, “Give him 
Prince Albert. That’s what dad likes 
best.” 

By injecting a twinkle into the sell- 
ing message, Reynolds (and Wm. Esty 
agency) will ring more cash registers 
than if they stayed deadly-dull. 

Reproductions of the ad are offered 
to dealers on 70-Ilb. stock or cardboard, 
and will be found this week not only 


in those outlets ordinarily associated 
with tobacco but in at least 15.000 
groceries as well. 

Postings in food stores were ar- 
ranged by the Trade Extension Divi- 
sion of The American Weekly, with 
the cooperation of such groups as 
I. G. A. and N. R. O. G. ce lo 
ters office of the latter sent out a letter 
which made the point, ‘There are 
some people who never think of the 
food store as a place where smoking 
tobacco is sold. By permitting people 
to know that the store sells smoking 
tobacco, men customers can be at- 
tracted. Men, as you know, are very 
receptive to merchandising displays 
and when they are in the store other 
sales will be made.” 


Airing a Roosevelt 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp. 
is sponsoring a series of news broad- 
casts by Elliott Roosevelt on three east- 
ern stations of the Mutual network 
and on 23 Texas State network sta- 
tions. 

On the air Tuesday, Thursday, Sat- 
urday at 7:15 p.m., Commentator 
Roosevelt reviews topics of the day. 
Grady & Wagner, N. Y. agency, is in 
charge, and will also continue Emer- 
son’s b. and w. copy in newspapers. 


Pepsi-Skywriting 

Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, 
has commissioned Skywriting Corp. of 
America to inscribe its name and price 
(a nickel) across the heavens above 37 
cities in the U. S. and Canada. 

Because skywriting requires perfect 
weather, blue skies and little or no 


wind, exact schedules cannot be 
plotted in advance. Inditing mile-high 
letters by trailing some 250 cubic feet 
of smoke a second from a plane was 
originated by Major John C. Savage 
of the British R.A.F. in the World 
War. He proposed it as a means of 
sending military signals over great dis- 
tances when other communication was 
impossible.’ Years passed before the 
idea found practical use in advertising. 
_ Besides painting the skies, P-C is 
jumping its newspaper appropriation 
50%. Agency: Metropolitan, N. Y. 


Forecast: Cold Summer 


If you are hot and listless when the 
thermometer soars, it’s your own 
fault. Drink ice tea and/or coffee, 

Tea Bureau, Inc., N. Y. (through 
Wm. Esty agency) starts a $250,000 
campaign June 20 and for eight weeks 
thereafter on the theme ‘Tea Peps 
You Up.” Pages in The American 
Weekly, This Week, four-color com- 
ics in 48 Sunday newspapers c-to-c, 
and color pages in S.E.P., Life, Good 
Housekeeping, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, plus 2,300 billboards will be 
employed. Dealer displays are addi- 
tional. 

“Don't droop . . . when tired and 
limp . . . I was about done in but 
I feel good and cool now,” are phrases 
in the copy hymning the praises of 
“good black teas.” 

“National Iced Coffee Week,’’ on 
the other hand, is smack in the middle 
of the tea party—June 25-July 1. 
“When the heat has you down—get a 
pick-up with iced coffee,”’ ads in 
S.E.P., The American Weekly, This 


Week will say. Trade papers supple- 
ment. 

Associated Coffee Industries of 
America and Pan American Coffee Bu- 
reau, joint sponsors of the promotion, 
have also arranged for installations of 
8,500,000 display pieces in groceries, 
restaurants. and other coffee outlets. 
Moreover, roasters and retailers will 
include the drive’s symbol, a polar 
bear cub carrying a frosty glass of cof- 
fee, in their publicity. 


World-wide Ford 


Chevrolet is still ahead in passenger 
car sales in this country, but Ford is 
treading on Chevvie’s heels and has 
increased the aggressiveness of its 
copy. Current consumer ads employ 
such phrases as ‘world’s largest indus- 
trial plant. . . . The Ford has served 
more motorists than any other car.” 
Trade paper space speaks of “world 
leadership” in trucks and commercial 
ars. 

The “Ford Sunday Evening Hour’ 

(Continued on page 65) 


Collier's Might Have Questioned: In the 
issues of Collier’s and Life which reached 
readers on Friday, June 9, the Simoniz Co.., 
Chicago, ran a half-page ad on keeping your 
car spick-and-span. Illustration, headline, text 
in both were the same—the only difference 
heing that the Life ad showed a lot more girl. 
T. L. Brantly, advertising director of Collier’s, 
told SM that they did not censor the ad. 
They “might have 
questioned” the one 
which Life ran, but 
they did not have a 
chance. For the 
sake of Collier's 
readers, the Simoniz 
people themselves 
apparently kept the 
girl covered. George 
H. Hartman Co., 
Chicago, is Simoniz’s 
agency. 
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Arthur Ramsdell Heads National 


of Sales Executives 


Federation 


Sales Management Award 
voes to Sales Managers 
Bureau of the St. Louis 


Chamber of Commerce: Kel- 
Nash- 


Kelvinator wins Howard G. 


vinator Division of 

Ford citation for contribu- 

tion to sales management. 
USINESS, unwittingly 


allowed itself to be made the 
scapegoat of 


having 


an antagonistic 

Administration, and to be dis 
credited in the eyes of the public, now 
realizes the need for a coordinated 
effort to tell the American people 
something business always took for 
granted they knew: The fact that our 
system of economy 1s sound, that it has 
brought to this country the highest 
standard of living which obtains any 
where in the world, that the average 
business man is neither a liar nor a 
cheat, and that advertising is one of 
the principle forces which makes mass 
distribution and progressively lower 
prices possibl« 

That basic thought was expressed or 
implied in nearly every address made 
last week before the fourth annual 
meeting of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives in Philadelphia. 
Aside from this dominant idea, most 
prominence in the convention program 
was given to the need for the old 
fashioned garden variety of hard work 
on the part of business, and to the 
human elements in selling. 

Vice-President W. V. Ballew of the 
Dr. Pepper Co., Dallas, was elected 
chairman, and Sales Director Arthur 
W. Ramsdell of The Borden Co., New 
York, was made president of the Fed- 
eration for 1939-40. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-presidents—H. C. 
Anderson, general sales manager, 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati; H. 
J. Reinhardt, vice-president, Frank 
Adam Electric Co., St. Louis; Hugo 
A. Bedau, district sales agent, Mar- 
chant Calculating Machine Co., San 
Francisco. Warren K. Rishel, eastern 
division manager, Morton Mfg. Co., 
New York, and Bernard Lichtenberg, 
president, Institute of Public Rela- 
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(Left): Retiring president of the Federation, J. C. Aspley, president, The Dartnell 
Corp., Chicago, congratulates Arthur W. Ramsdell, (right) general sales manager, 
The Borden Co., New York, elected to head the organization for the coming year. 


tions, New York, were elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively. 

Directors (with Federal Res, Dis- 
trict numbers): No. 1, Wallace N. 
Watson, manager, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Boston; No. 2, King N. 
Merritt, general sales manager, Rail- 
way Express Agency, New York; No. 
3, Harold J. Cowell, sales manager, 
Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia; No. 4, 
J. E. O'Leary, vice-president in charge 
of sales, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh; No. 5, Alan E. Tur- 
ner, merchandising director, H. B. 
Davis Co., Baltimore; No. 6, P. G. 
Sanford, sales manager, Retail Credit 
Co., Atlanta; No. 7, Donald H. Beisel, 
manager, industrial department, Wad- 
hams Div. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee; No. 8, P. W. Car- 
roll, general manager, Dr. Pepper Bot- 
tling Co., Memphis; No. 9, J. Sadler 
Shaw, vice-president, Brown & Bige- 
low, St. Paul; No. 10, Early R. Cass, 
manager, Beatrice Creamery Co., 
Tulsa; No. 11, H. N. Fisch, general 
sales manager, H. J. Justin & Sons, Fort 
Worth; No. 12, Harrison Matthews, 
dean, department of business admin- 
istration, Woodbury College, Los An- 
geles; No. 13, A. H. Carter, sales 
manager, Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Appointed to the advisory commit- 
tee: R. D. Keim, vice-president, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, New York; Merrill 
Sands, president, Dictaphone Corp., 
New York; Paul H. Nystrom, profes- 
sor of marketing, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York; Raymond Bill, editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, New York; 
Carl Wollner, president, Panther Oil 
and Grease Mfg. Co., Fort Worth; J. 
C. Aspley, president, Dartnell Corp., 
Chicago; C. D. Garretson, president, 
Electric Hose and Rubber Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; Harry R. Tosdal, 
professor of marketing, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Harold J. Cummings, vice- 
president, Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., St. Paul; W. V. Ballew, vice- 
president and sales manager, Dr. Pep- 
per Co., Dallas. 

The Howard G. Ford Award for the 
years’ outstanding contribution to sales 
management went to Kelvinator Divi- 
sion, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. 
The award was accepted by R. C. Cam- 
eron, sales manager, in behalf of the 
company. 

Honorable mentions went to The 
Texas Co., New York, and to the Dr. 
Pepper Co., Dallas, Tex. 

The SALES MANAGEMENT Maga- 
zine award to the club affiliated with 
the Federation which has done the 
most outstanding job of helping sales- 
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men was won by the Sales Managers 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. It was presented by K. N. 
Merritt, general sales manager, Rail- 
way Express Agency, and accepted for 
the St. Louis club by H. J. Reinhardt, 
vice-president, Frank Adam Electric 
Co., and president of the St. Louis 
group. 

In his address on ‘“‘Let’s Look at the 
Consumer First,” Lee H. Bristol, vice- 
president, Bristol-Myers Co., scored 
the politicians who have been so assid- 
uous in attacking advertising on the 
basis of extravagance and untruthful- 
ness when those same politicians ‘‘ad- 
vertise and sell’ themselves to their 
constituents by far more extravagant 
promises and guarantees than most of 
them can possibly hope to substantiate. 

He called advertising ‘the main 
artery of the capitalistic system,” and 
expressed the opinion that if a “De- 
partment of the Consumer’ were 
created at Washington to determine 
and maintain standards on manufac- 
tured goods, it would mean not only 
the end of advertising, but the end of 
our present economic system. Such an 
organization, he told the audience, 
could not possibly be free from politi- 
cal influences, and it would inevitably 
result in a situation where utterly un- 
qualified persons were telling the 
public what constitutes value in manu- 
factured merchandise. 

Frank Lovejoy, sales manager, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., was another 
speaker who ably defended advertising 
against some of the attacks being made 
against it. He pointed to advertising 
as an indispensable tool in the hands 
of the business man not only for pur- 
poses of direct sales making, but also 
in its broader aspect as a force toward 
building and maintaining sound pub- 
lic relations. 

“Markets are minds, not people,” 
Mr. Lovejoy declared. ‘It’s what 
people think about your business that 
counts—not what it ts. When 
the going gets a little rough, business 
always seeks for ways to cut expenses. 
If a company is spending, let us say, 
$5,000,000 for advertising, that sum, 
because of its size, immediately attracts 
some executive's attention, and it is 
suggested that $1,000,000 be lopped 
off the advertising budget. 

“You might get away with this for 
the first year, but the business will in- 
evitably suffer, for the buying public 
will have lost touch with your firm 
and your product. If the public 
doesn't believe you have a business, 
you /aven’t any business!” 

John A. Stevenson, president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., who acted 
as chairman for the opening session, 


Photos on pages 22-23 by Quaker Photo Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia. 
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expressed the belief that “the most 
important single function of the sales 
executive is that of supplying inspira- 
tion and developing enthusiasm in the 
business organization, and this must 
extend down to the lowest worker. 
It takes a powerful and very 
human individual to see that the men 
who are starting each day’s work go 
into the field well insulated from the 
headlines in the morning paper.” 

J. C. Aspley, retiring president of 
the Federation, attacked the growing 
trend toward restriction of free trade 
between the states through all sorts of 
“nit wit’ state laws designed to “‘pro- 
tect home industry” or merely to retali- 
ate against discriminatory legislation 
enacted in another state. ‘There are 
409 of these laws,’ Mr. Aspley told 
the convention, ‘‘which will have to be 
repealed before the United States is 
again a free market.’’* 

The speaker urged the Federation 
to fight actively to reverse this trend, 
and likewise to develop a program to 
rebut the propaganda being spread 
abroad which is seeking to convince the 
public that the costs of distribution are 
exhorbitant. 

Another speaker, Gail F. Johnston, 
division sales manager, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., St. Louis, discussed 

* See “You're the Fodder for the New 
Civil War,’’ SALES MANAGEMENT, May 15, 
1939. 


K. N. Merritt, general 


sales manager, 
Railway Express Agency, presents the 
Sates MANAGEMENT Magazine award for 
the club contributing most to the ad- 
vancement of salesmen, to Henry J. 
Reinhardt, vice-president, Frank Adam 
Electric Co., and president, the Sales 
Managers Bureau of the St. Louis Cham- 
her of Commerce, 1939 winner. 


the qualifications of the truly ‘‘profes- 
sional’ salesman, among which he 
mentioned proper training and ap- 
prenticeship, self-management ability, 
an understanding of the value of per- 
sistency, personality, and the habit of 
working according to a code of ethics. 

Clem. D. Johnston, president, Roa- 
noke Public Warehouse, and vice- 


president U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
painted for the delegates a dismal pic- 
ture of what Nazism and Communism 
have done in European countries to 
strangle hope and quench incentive in 


R. €. Cameron, sales manager, Kelvin- 

ator Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., 

accepts the Howard G. Ford Award from 

Roy H. Warmee, sales manager, Phila- 

delphia Coke Co., whose company won 
the same award two years ago. 


the hearts of management and labor 
alike through complete regimentation 
of their lives. To some degree these 
systems are being made to work, Mr. 
Johnston said, but one indisputable 
fact overshadows everything else: The 
people of the countries aren't happy. 
Said Mr. Johnston: 

“If we are agreed that providing the 
greatest measure of happiness for each 
individual citizen is our proper goal as 
a nation, isn’t it time for us to stop 
and take thought as to whether the 
course that is being laid out for us 
will lead to a desired destination? 
whether we can arrive at individual 
happiness for Americans by way of an 
all-powerful centralized government 
and by the regimentation of the indi- 
vidual to the point where he is no 
longer on his own?” 

In his talk on “Developing New 
Markets,’ R. S. Wilson, vice-presi- 
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think the 
demand 
and that 


table 


oon fore the 


dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
outlined three interesting experiences 
his own company has had in finding 
and selling new products. He told 
the story of Pliofilm, of Airfoam, and 
of industrial conveyor belts for the 
transportation of raw materials, 

Six rules for the sales manager who 
wants to get ahead, were set up by 
Carl Wollner, president, Panther Oil 
& Grease Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Worth. He told delegates: 

“A sales manager who wants to 
grow in his job or earn promotion 
must: 

1. Assume responsibility for net 


profits—‘get under the load.’ 
2. Know executive problems. 
3. Be an indefatigable worker. 
i. Feel the romance in his business. 
5. Practice thrift—both in his own, 


and his company’s behalf. 

6. Cultivate the ability to inspire 
harmony and teamwork in his or- 
ganization.”’ 

Dr. Paul Nystrom, president, Lim- 
ited Price Variety Stores Association, 
in his address, “On the Road to Eco- 
nomic Recovery,” declared the govern- 
ment had given little evidence that it 
had ever made a systematic and thor- 
ough effort to find out what constituted 
the basic causes of our recent depres- 
sion and recession. It was Dr. Ny- 
strom’s opinion that the changing 
character of America with respect to 
its position in exporting was, and is, 
a basic factor among those causes. He 
added: 


“Our present need is simply for some 
elemental business adjustments made neces- 


“Some day soon somebody’s go- 

ing to get out and fix the 

damned pump instead of trying 

to prime it all the time!” 

Frank Lovejoy, before the Na- 
tional Federation. 
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“Some of our people seem to 
laws of supply and 
have 

there’s 
wrong with the multiplication 
and even that sub- 
traction of continued expendi- 
tures from what we have really 
means the same thing as addi- 
Paul Nystrom, be- 
National Federation. 


tion.”’—Dr. 


been repealed, 
something 


sary by changes in the world economy and 
in our own economic life. We still have a 
great exporting mechanism on our hands, 
most of which, particularly that part in- 
tended to produce and handle raw materials, 
will probably have to be written off the 
books. It should have been written off years 
ago. 

“Similarly, we must adjust our economic 
and business mechanism to suit the pro- 
found and fundamental changes going on 
in our own population. 

“There is nothing to indicate that we 
need a new economic mechanism or system. 
We can be assured that our troubles are 
due, not to weaknesses in the economic 
system under which we work and live, but 
rather to great changes that would have 
challenged, tried, battered and broken any 
other system. 

‘It is hoped that out of the costly lessons 
of the last ten years, we may have learned 


that the mere passing of new laws, tinker- 


ing with our banking system, increasing 
government spending, regulating this or 
that, never of themselves perform any of 
the real business of the country. This busi- 
ness, let it never be forgotten, is to produce 
and to sell goods to our 130,000,000 con- 
sumers, 

“There is ample evidence that the proc- 
esses of readjustment have not only begun 
but are already well on their way. If busi- 
ness may now be allowed to continue with- 
out too many restrictions and too many 
difficulties either from within or from 
without, we shall, I believe, be well on our 
way out of our present economic difficulties 
within the next four or five years.” 


At the Wednesday morning session, 
delegates rose and cheered as Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, director of 
the consumer division of Crowell Pub- 


* The burden of her message was re- 
ported in some detail in the May 15 1ssu~ 
of SM, after Mrs. Richardson had addressed 
the New York Sales Executives Club on the 
same subject. 


There were tears in many eyes 
when Anna Steese Richardson 
finished speaking . . . where, 
the delegates asked, will busi- 
ness be able to find a_suc- 
cessor half so able? 


lishing Co., closed her talk on the con- 
sumer movement.* She begged the 
business men in her audience to carry 
forward the work in which she bas 
played such an important part. With 
the deepest regret the delegates heard 
Mrs. Richardson announce that at the 
close of her current speaking tour she 
will offer her resignation and retire 
from active business life. 


Featured speakers at the banquet 
Tuesday night were Edward J. Noble, 
Under Secretary of the United States 
Department of Commerce, and Merle 
C. Thorpe, vice-president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and 
editor, Nation’s Business. Whether 
the program committee intended to do 
so or not, they could not possibly have 
selected two men who represented 
more widely divergent points of view. 
Mr. Noble calmly expressed the belief 
that taxes would always be with us, 
and that the new program of the De- 
partment of Commerce would result 
in a healthier state of general business 
in this country, whereas Mr. Thorpe, 
with devastating humor and _ biting 
sarcasm, exposed the weaknesses of 
the current Administration’s myriad 
“pump priming” plans and experi- 
mental projects, and quoted facts and 
figures on bureaus, taxes, pig-killing, 
price-fixing, and what have you, until 
the banquet hall drowned his voice in 
its uproar. 

The proceedings of the convention 
will be published by the Federation in 
report form, and will be available to 
non-members at $2 a copy. 


Photo by 
Dudley Hoyt 


“If a Department of the Con- 
sumer is set up at Washington 
that will place political control 
over standards of manufactured 
goods, then Good Night Adver- 
tising! and I also say, 
Good Night Capitalistie Sys- 
tem!”—Lee Bristol, before the 
National Federation. 
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Man-Building Methods That Maintain 
an Average of | Sale in 3 Calls 


The remarkable sales record chalked up by Murrell Brothers, 


Mutual Benefit agents in Southern California, is to be 


credited almost entirely to an intensive sales training plan 


made up of work-planning, study, and rehearsal. That plan 


is described in this article. 


Sr Ff. &. 


MURRELL 


Murrell Brothers, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
General Agents for Southern California, 


Los Angeles 


UR objective is an organization 
where the salesmen make 
money and are happy while 
doing it. For the first seven 

and one-half months our salesmen 
undergo intensive training. Then, if 
they are successful, they are our 
customers and we treat them like cus- 
tomers. We work for them. 

On my desk is a card mailed when 
on vacation by one of our successful 
young men, signed ‘Your Boss.” We 
like that. 

Although we came to Los Angeles 
two years ago with a flattering build- 
up to the personnel, we didn’t try 
for volume. Instead we dug into the 
things that cause sales volume. The 
first job was to call in each salesman, 
one by one, and spend four hours with 
him making an estimate of his situa- 
tion. We agreed together on a plan 
of work and a plan of study. Each 
man agrced that his plan was reason- 
able. Each man agreed that success 
has a price tag, and that he would lose 
by default and turn in his resignation 
if after six months he had not fol- 
lowed the plan. If he did his part 
and wasn't successful we agreed that 
the fault was at least partly ours, and 
we would try something else. 

In this manner 16 out of 22 men 
eliminated themselves. We fired no 
one. Each man who was eliminated 
is, incidentally, still our friend today. 

Then we took stock of our location 
and our offices. The entrance to the 
building housing our offices was 
flanked by a men’s suit shop—$18 
suits. Our furniture was antiquated. 
A high quality company deserved a 
high quality office. We moved and 
called in an office layout man and 
decorator. 

A nucleus of six money-makers and 
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a sales training course which had 
worked well back East was a good 
starting point. 

Those six men told others that we 
were really helping them to become 
successful. They pointed to an in- 
crease of 46% of earnings in '37 and 
60% in '38. You don’t have to ad- 
vertise news like this. Men consider- 
ing the insurance business were re- 
ferred to us before deciding on a 
company connection. Our business 
should be so attractive to men that they 
seek us. (Nevertheless, we have inter- 
viewed over 1,300 men for salesmen’s 
jobs in the last six years, and we find 
that it is wise to take only one out of 
every 22.) 

In selecting men we use all sorts of 
tests, including the “Aptitude Index 
for Life Insurance Salesmen” by the 
Life Insurance Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, Conn. We don’t know that this 


* * * 


test is much of a guide as to the man’s 
aptitude, but we use it because we 
don’t want to miss out on anything. ~ 

Our own three-page appraisal ques- 
tionnaire not only asks the routine 
questions, but many odd ones. For 
instance, “Did you ever own a dog?” 
That has a bearing on affability and 
friendliness. “How young was he 
when you got him?” We think that 
has a bearing on objectivity. We want 
to know whether a man sought his 
first job or whether the position sought 
him. That may have a bearing on 
initiative. 

We have added 19 new men and let 
three of them go. One lied, and a 
man who will lie will steal. The other 
two didn’t have what it took. Our 
first judgment was wrong. After the 
prospective salesman has been inter- 
viewed by us, he is invited to lunch 
with two of our leaders who advise us 
whether or not he would fit into our 
Organization. 

We consider that success in selling 
is dependent upon aptitude, knowl- 
edge, skill and work. We can guess 
at aptitude, and the other factors can 
be measured. The results will deter- 
mine the accuracy of our guess as to 
aptitude. 

To be interesting, a man must be 
interested. That presupposes a wide 
range of general knowledge. More- 
over, no man’s judgment is any better 
than his information. After we take a 
man on, we furnish him an outline of 
suggested reading covering the first 
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Some of the Unusual Questions from the 


Murrell Salesmen’s Application Blank 


Do you remember how you earned your first dollar? 


How did you get that job? 


About how many people would you say would recognize your name if you 


were announced at their offices? 


Have you ever organized any club, planned a party or a dance? 


What selling have you done of which you are the proudest? (It may have 


been an idea or a product 


or what have you? ) 


What have you read in the last six months in the way of novels, non- 


fiction, magazines, newspapers? 


What did you do during the Summers you were in high school? 


What have you done to continue the friendships that you made while 


in school? 
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The Brothers Murrell: Wey (left) and Tom. 


Thomas G. Murrell, after graduating 
from the U. S. Naval Academy and see- 
ing the world through a_ porthole, 
switched to life insurance selling. In a 
short time he had joined the select group 
of salesmen who signed $1,000,000 worth 
of policies in a year; and then he ae- 
quired a reputation in Chicago and New 
York as a developer of salesmen. 

His brother, Weymouth L. Murrell, 
who had worn a first lieutenant’s bars on 
the Mexican Border and in France at the 
age of 20, started policy selling in 1924. 


* * 


year—240 hours of reading time. 
Aside from insurance subjects, this list 
includes such volumes as ‘Economic 
Problems of Modern Life’’—reading 
time 130 minutes; ‘Practical Prestige 
Building” —180 minutes; ““New Amer- 
ican Government’’—-300 minutes. 

Any good reading helps. For in- 
stance, some months ago a prospect 
offered the possibility of inflation as 
an excuse for deferring purchase. 
One of our good salesmen said, ‘You 
read ‘Gone with the Wind’ and you 
remember that Rhett Butler said “The 
time to make a fortune is in the rise 
or decay of a civilization.’ You are 
intelligent, the only thing you have to 
fear is lack of change or failure to live 
long enough to capitalize on change. 
This policy is a hedge against that.” 
He got the order. 

Our first two weeks training is on 
technical and factual information. We 
have a philosophy of “read for infor- 
mation, listen for inspiration, and 
rehearse for skill.”’ 

The first two weeks are followed by 
four weeks of rehearsing for skill; our 
men feel that skill is acquired by do- 
ing a thing in the right way often 
enough for the right way to become a 
habit. It is like grooving a golf swing. 

Skill is ease or smoothness in the 
performance of an act. We are sales- 
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In the following year his personal sales 
totaled $1,500,000. He supervised agencies 
until January 1, 1937, when he joined his 
brother as general agent for Mutual 
Benefit in Los Angeles. 

That year the agency jumped from 
22nd to 17th place among all the com- 
pany’s agencies in volume of business, 
and to 9th place in °38. The latter year 
showed a gain of 77% in paid business 
over 37, while in contrast 44 companies 
writing 85% of the nation’s business 
showed a drop of 15% for that period. 


* * 


men of ideas—what our product will 
do. Words and the effective use of 
the right words are the only means of 
getting those ideas across. A canned 
sales talk is essentially a display tech- 
nique. We don't like that because too 
often the prospect doesn’t know the 
right answer! Nevertheless, there are 
phases in selling which constantly 
recur. 

For instance, we know that every 
salesman faces the necessity of securing 
an audience. And most of them will 
hear “I have all the insurance I can 
afford’ or ‘See me in six months.” 
Our experience teaches us that there 
are 26 such recurring phases. We 
have a 68-page brochure which every 
salesman is required to memorize ver- 
batim. The month of training follow- 
ing the first two weeks is for that 
purpose. 

We emphasize speech effectiveness 
and try to substitute pleasing skill for 
bungling. At the end of six weeks we 
require only that the new man be able 
to ask intelligent questions adroitly. 
He cannot diagnose without knowing 
the symptoms. During that period he 
works on 28 hypothetical cases. Then 
he gets complete information from 
four actual prospects in the field. 

Our analysis department works out 
with him an insurance program for 


each one which brings the prospect's 
future down to the present and allows 
him to look at it, and shows him the 
necessary amount of insurance to 
bridge the gap between what he has 
and what he wants. The trainer poses 
as a prospect and shoots all the holes 
in the salesman’s arguments and 
analysis that he can. 

We expect first sales to be made at 
a loss and expect a profit from repeat 
sales resulting from an excellent job. 
For instance, one salesman sold $180,- 
000 his first year, but to those same 
clients he has, in succeeding years, sold 
over $1,000,000 more. 

Following the first six weeks, four 
new men are assigned to a supervisor 
who has a limited job and is himself 
a sales leader. He has no responsi- 
bility for instructing or training. The 
new man goes back to the training 
room if he needs that. The super- 
visor is responsible for a minimum 
work pattern from each man and for 
the office rehearsal of difficult cases. 


From Trifles Come Triumphs 


In short, we try to telescope three 
years of training into seven and one- 
half months. It is expensive, but we 
are able to predict the type of sales 
interview one of our men will have 
without watching him. He has done 
the right thing in the right way often 
enough for it to become a habit. After 
the training period, we ask him to im- 
provise as much as he likes, but it will 
be from a base line of skill. 

During the first seven and one-half 
months our salesmen work for us, and 
we warn them that we will drive hell 
out of them, because responsibility for 
their training must be accompanied by 
authority sufficient to discharge that re- 
sponsibility. We tell them in the 
beginning that we shall make moun- 
tains out of trifles because success is 
made up of trifles, but success itself is 
no trifle. For instance, in getting in- 
formation a salesman can say “Do you 
own your home?” or he can say “Do 
you own your home or do you prefer 
to rent?” We prefer the latter phrase. 

Salesmen will work only under two 
conditions. The first is that he would 
rather sell than do something else. 
We like to do what we do well— 
therefore, this emphasis on skill, and 
pride in our closing ratio of one in 
three presentations, and elation over 
the average commission value of an 
interview being $29.86. The second 
condition under which a salesman will 
work is when the financial reward out- 
weighs the price in effort. We tell 
our salesmen every day, the value in 
dollars of his average call and average 


(Continued on page 68) 
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A New Yorker suddenly decided to take a 
trip to Hawaii and caught the next boat be- 
cause the New York Matson office got his 
reservation from San Francisco in two 
minutes by teletype. 

That’s one way Bell System Teletypewriter 
Service serves the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany. Teletypewriters installed at San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. San Diego, Chicago 
and New York provide instantaneous, two- 
way typewritten communication between 


Matson offices. 


The Teletype helped put him 


“As a result,” says Sydney G. Walton, Pas- 
senger Traflic Manager, “bookings are more 
flexible and. by providing this improved 
method of handling travel agent requests, 
ships run fuller due to the possibility of mak- 
ing late space available to the entire nation.” 

The uses of Teletypewriter Services are 
many. A Bell System represen- 
tative will explain how it may 
help improve your communica- 


tion methods. Call him through 


your local telephone office. 


For the record: 


Wilson Whiskey 


has an ‘Ambassador of Good Wilson.”’ 
x # * 

Some one in the N. Y. Times 

(classified) wanted an “advertising 


copy-righter.”’ Without question, some 
of it needs righting. 
. & s 

The pedantic Mr. Winchell likes 
nothing better than to catch people off 
base. I therefore take impish joy in 
quoting one of his tag-lines: “In a 
word, the publicity—got the pub- 
licity!” That isn’t “‘a’’ word, Walter, 


but five. 
* *# #* 


In a more generous mood, let me 
say that Winchell does Bronx dialect 
better, for my money, than Milt Gross. 
The Mefoofsky pattern is the nuts. 

* * a 

Speaking of W. W., and giving him 
more space than he ever gave me, | 
hereby vote orchids to my long-time 
friend, Kurt Volk, the typographer, 
for the convincing sincerity of his 
latest ad: “One of the sovereign pre- 
cepts of this organization is to meet 
promptly, thoroughly, and __ intelli- 
gently the requirements of its clients. 
We don’t claim perfection . . . that 
being the attribute only of the angels; 
but we do maintain constant vigilance 
over the trifles that make it.” 

* 

Applicant 
sles?” 

Copy-Chief “Yeah—I got ‘em a 
block away. The wind was in my 
direction.” 


“Did you get my sam- 


* 
t 


Headline for canned chicken soup: 
“Chicken soup, as good as home-made, 
without the fuss and feathers.’ 

* * 

Slogan for a rose-bush spray: “If 
at first you don’t succeed, try Tri- 
ogen. << we 

A reader of the column, Briggs & 
Varley account-exec. Don Wright, is 
in New York's Misericordia Hospital, 
recovering from a spill, cold sober, 
down an elevator shaft at the office 
Let’s resist the lowest-form-of-wit 
temptation to say we hope he'll soon 
be all Wright again. 

* * & 
Definition, 
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by Humphrey Bourne: 


“The white space is the vacant lot; the 
advertisement is what you build on it.”’ 
x x # 

A contrib sends in a simile that is 
a pleasant change from the thread-bare 
“one-armed paperhanger”’ or the ‘‘one- 
legged pipe-organist’”: ‘As busy as 
a woodpecker in a lignum-vitae tree.” 
x oe * 
Lew Conarroe borrows from Rim- 
sky-Korsakof’s Cog D’Or suite to get 
a sweet headline for the Bermuda pro- 


motion: “Hymn to the Sun.” 
x * * 
For a two-minute talk at The 
Speakers’ Forum of Philadelphia, | 


won a complete home-study course in 
English. And, by heck, a fellow can 
always learn something. For instance, 
the word “‘syringe’’ should be accented 
on the first syllable: ‘SEER-inj.”" The 
dictionary checks on it, too. 
eS 

Aside to Russell V. Stone, art direc- 
tor, Western Printing & Lithographing 
Co., Racine, Wis., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.: I have just had a peek at your 
portfolio of kodachrome reproductions 
from 35mm. film. I want to be on 
record as saying that, in my opinion, 


they are slightly terrific. Congratula- 
tions! 
*& *e 
“Most Men Are Puritans,” says 


Margaret Culkin Banning in Good 
Housekeeping. Wanna bet? 
ae * ae 
And in a headline on a trade ad, the 
Country Gentleman says: ‘There are 
too many dead Americans!’ Yeah 
and not the right ones! 
* * * 


Glint of sun on myriad windshields, 
the heliograph of the machine age 
impatient blare of taxi- horns 
from deep down there in the Grand 
Canyon of Commerce . . . a pigeon 
taking off from the ledge of a sky- 
scraper a twist of flimsy paper 
spinning in an updraft . . . the cool 
green of a parkway patch thumbing its 
nose at man-made monoliths . . . the 
smudged brick of the railroad-station 
that sells tickets to a Land of Escape 
a Summer morning in the city, 
bird’s. eyed from the 24th floor. 
* * #* 
“Only $500,000,000 Needed,” said 
a subhead on a housing story in the 


pro-Roosevelt Philadelphia 
How do you mean, “‘only’’? 
“a 
“The Drug Whirl,” gossip-sheet 
published by American Druggist, hears 
that undertakers plan to offer premi- 
ums, running from a set of cuff-links 
to an outboard motor. The latter, I 
suppose, to be turned over to Charon, 
storied ferryman of the Styx. 
. = 2 
Slogan for Father's Day: ‘Do it for 
Dad—he would do it for you!” 
2 


Record. 


The boss was speaking of how Coca- 
Cola was going to town in its maga- 
zine pages. Yes, I said, but don't 
forget those quadrillions of tin signs 
and back-bar strips which never let us 
forget Coca-Cola for a minute. They 
also serve who only roadside stand, 
or something. 

:* * 

It doesn’t make sense to me to have 
a fairly sophisticated radio show and 
then, when you come to the commer- 
cial, step completely out of character, 
as though your audience of two sec- 
onds ago had suddenly and magically 
changed to a roomful of kindergarten 


tots. 
* *e * 


Obviously, the type of iron in a 

prizefighter’s blood is scrap-iron. 
* ok  # 

Phil Schwartz tears out a corner of 
an Arnold Constable ad, in which the 
“A” is elongated to simulate the 
Trylon, and the “'C’’ becomes a reason- 
able facsimile of the Perisphere . . . 
without having to say ‘Copyright, 
N. Y. W. F.”” Very clever, these New 
York stores. 

* * 

Ed Pope writes: “Inasmuch as The 
World of Tomorrow already is the 
world of several yesterdays, it will not 
be much longer, I suppose, before ex- 
hibits in the marine-transport group, 
super-colossal though they may be, will 
be known simply as old Whalen ves- 
sels.” Fair enough! 

* * * 

“Says More Business Is Roosevelt 
Aim.”’—headline. Now if he were 
only a better shot! 


k * % 
“Dogs Bite Three Boys.’’—another 
headline. Yes, but is that news? 
* x * 


This department's vote for the 
Pulitzer journalism prize for 1939: 
Webb Miller's U. P. story of the 
Quints and the Queen at Toronto, as 
reported in the Philadelphia Ledger. 
and as aired by Lowell Thomas the 
same evening. 

* * * 

Slogan for Rice Krispies: ‘‘The 
POPular Breakfast.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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@ Presenting the march of progress 


... previewing the developments of 


the future . . . New York’s 1939 
“World of Tomorrow” is a glamor- 
ous affair. dedicated to the advance- 
ment and education of the world. 

But another “World of Tomor- 
row was born half a century ago. 
It was unheralded hy a Grover 
Whalen. unidentified by the peri- 
sphere and trylon. 


It was the open- 


ing of Oklahoma territory to settle- 


bse wen-STock MAN Mistietor Exertss 


ment by the white man in 1889. 
This “World of Tomorrow” was 
not built to be dismantled in a year 
or two... and forgotten. It was a 
land of opportunity. built for per- 
manence, planned to take its place 
among the great commonwealths of 
the United States. 
fabric 


Fashioned of this same 


betel Meteo 


‘Tm: "”" Ssaif 
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were two newspapers. The Daily 


Oklahoman and Oklahoma City 
Times. whose interests and whose 
history have been tightly interlaced 
with those of this “World of To- 
morrow” they have served so well 
for the past half a 

Like Oklahoma. — its 


newspapers have stood the test of 


century, 


foremost 


time. They reflect a studied co- 
} 


ordination of men. methods and 
machinery. render readers a news- 
paprer service steeped in the state’s 
pioneering glamor, do a merehandis- 
ing job for advertisers that enables 
those advertisers to gear sales to the 
fast pace of the state’s own develop- 


ment and growth. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN e@ OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING 


WARY, Oktanoms Corry 
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Such wistful reminders of the past as this window display for Old Spice shaving soap, 
by J. N. Adams, Buffalo, prompt people to buy “for old time’s sake.” 


From Scratch to a $3,000,000 
Sales Volume in 21 Months 


—that’s the remarkable record of Shulton, Inc., makers of Early 


American Old Spice toiletries. The “Americana” theme did much 


to set the line apart from an army of well-entrenched competition. 


EAUTY is not an importation. 
The tradition of personal attrac- 
tiveness, as expressed through 
toiletries, is not entirely the 
business of the French or the British. 

In the last 21 months, by capturing 
and putting into packages and promo- 
tion the indefinable quaintness of our 
own Colonial days, Shulton, Inc., has 
seen the sales of its Early American 
Old Spice products rise from nothing 
to a level of $3,000,000 or more a 
year. 

William L. Schultz made toilet 
products for many years to carry the 
brand names of others, before, in Sep- 
tember, 1937, he introduced his own 
line. A chemist, of Quaker descent, 
Mr. Schultz was known in the trade 
not for sales aggressiveness but for 
quality of output. 

A quiet, rather shy person, he is not 
yet entirely accustomed to this boom- 
ing new business . . . to the big new 
factory at Hoboken and the new head- 
quarters in Rockefeller Center . . . to 
the six-figure advertising program, and 
the sales progress of his products in 
4,000 stores and among hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

Like Bill Schultz himself, however, 


the reasons for this success are direct 
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enough. They lie in the adoption of 
the Early American Old Spice theme, 
and in the consistent, colorful, and 
thorough development of it for the en- 
tire line and program. 

Shulton, Inc., does not engage in 
flag-waving. It sings no promotional 
“Star-Spangled Banners.’ It booms 
no cannons. It is concerned, instead, 
with capturing and projecting the 
quaintness and the tang of our own 
tradition in toiletries. 

Mr. Schultz himself, of course, was 
primarily responsible for the products. 
He was also responsible for getting 


Glamour sells cosmetics—but Bill Schultz 

has discovered that the domestic brand is 

just as potent as that compounded of 

English mists and heather or Paris in the 
Spring. 


leading stores to stock and sell them. 
The original line, all women’s prod- 
ucts, included perfume, bath, toilet and 
guest soap, bath powder, toilet water, 
beauty boxes. 

Miss Enid Edson designed the pack- 
ages after study at Williamsburg, 
Charleston, Boston and other centers 
of Early Americana. . . . The hand- 
painted bottles are authentic reproduc- 
tions of Steigel glass. . . . Salt and 
vanity and notion boxes, trunk boxes 
and wall boxes, sachets in pin-cush- 
ions, the packages are utilitarian in a 
dainty sort of way. . . . Colonial fig- 
ures adorn their sides. 

Wesley Associates, New York 
agency which directs the advertising 
and functions as merchandising coun- 
sel, developed an introductory cam- 
paign. The company allotted $2,000 
for it. If $50,000 of Early American 
Old Spice products were sold in the 
first four months (the last four months 
of 1937), the advertising program 
would continue, In the keen and costly 
competitive toiletries business, Mr. 
Schultz did not expect to set the world 
on fire, The company bought one full- 
page ad in Vogue, listing on it some 
of the department stores it hoped to 
sell. 


One-Man Sales Force! 


Mr. Schultz was the entire original 
sales force. Armed with this forth- 
coming advertisement and one dummy 
package, plus a sound promotional 
program, he called on department 
stores, offering the line to one store 
in each city on an exclusive basis. 

The idea clicked. One by one, 
major stores all over the country were 
signed. By January 1, 1938, 35 stores 
were selling the line. They provided 
the basis of distribution from Atlanta 
to Seattle and from Boston to Los An- 
geles. They included Lord & Taylor, 
New York; Marshall Field, Chicago; 
The White House, San Francisco; 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington; 
Bamberger, Newark; Horne, Pitts- 
burgh; Daniels & Fisher, Denver; 
Neiman-Marcus, Dallas; Bullock's, Los 
Angeles. 

The stores ‘cleaned up” on their ini- 
tial orders—and so did Shulton. In- 
stead of $50,000, some $70,000 of 
Early American Old Spice toiletries 
were sold in these four months. Three 
other pages in Vogue and one in Harp- 
ers Bazaar, plus the stores’ own pro- 
motion, supplemented that original 
advertisement. 

But one Christmas season is not 
enough to build a business. Interest 
had to be developed and maintained 
through advertising and promotion in 
every season. 
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“i ay mes) What dealer can resist the appeal of HIS name 

se gy TON & ? D> A) in your ad? 
Puyitay. Vai Mpy fe snare z This dealer-listing plan of the Midwest Farm Papers 
Cap ey WANNER meaner it + in S “going to town” for advertisers like Massey-Harris, 
pappenns CNet was od 8 AL NPE Oldsmobile, Fairbanks-Morse, and many others. Some 
rare erry, apelin ee Sete companies have signed as many as 500 new dealers per 
AE TL ot atin Sate initial state. It’s a perfect door-opener for your salesmen, and 
het a twat ava we a sure-fire order-closer, because the dealer must sign 


up then and there, or his name is left out of the ads. 


You can change your dealer listings, state by state, 
LOCALIZING your advertising for every territory. 
You bridge the gap between consumer and retailer, you 
inject local interest in your copy, and you win dealer 
enthusiasm by putting your dealer right up in the front 
of the picture. 


Why dealers vote 9 tol for 
Midwest Farm Paper Advertising 


This is one of the many reasons why dealers recently voted a 9 to 1 prefer. 
ence for The Midwest Farm Papers, over any other publications. Other 
reasons — TWICE the actual farm coverage in the 8 midwest states — 
greater reader interest, due to local editing—greater sales power, as dem- 
onstrated on scores of advertised lines. 


Write for details of this unique dealer listing service, and the many other 
localized merchandising helps you obtain with Midwest Farm Papers 


THE MIDWEST FARM anu 


CHICAGO—6 N. Michigan NEW YORK—250 Park Ave. DETROIT—New Center Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO—Russ Bidg. 
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“From the point where he says, ‘I charge you salesmen to carry round the world the sacred torch lit by our 


So Shulton introduced a series of 
promotions for stores, in connection 
with traditionally American holidays. 
For some, a timely “token” 
fered. 


was of- 
This was not a “premium,” 
but was presented to the retail cus- 
tomer at the time of purchase. Some 
times there were special holiday pack- 
ages, too. For example, with a spe- 
cial Washington's birthday package 
last year, the token was a booklet of 
silhouettes of members of the most 
celebrated American family. 

A sales force of seven members was 
formed last year. The business con- 
tinued to expand so rapidly that it was 
difficult to establish sales quotas and 
advertising and promotion ratios. In 
most places the one-store-in-a-city basis 
was ser The number of outlets 

all of them still department stores 

multiplied. They were supported by 
a $100,000 national advertising pro- 
gram and by displays, literature and a 
variety of dealer helps. 

Roughly, these expenditures were 
10% of the actual 1938 sales volume, 
which exceeded $1,000,000. 

Women’s “‘service’’ magazines and 
other class magazines were added to 


yk 


the schedule, and insertions were run 
more frequently. In addition to Vogue 
and Harper's Bazaar, the 1938 list in- 
cluded Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping, New Yorker and Woman's 
Home Companion. Full pages ap- 
peared in the class magazines, quarter- 
pages in the others. 

Last Summer, a men’s line was in- 
troduced, but not advertised. The 
problem was still to meet demand. 
Production facilities were being de- 
veloped as rapidly as possible. Like 
the women’s, the men’s line carried on 
the Early American Old Spice tradi- 
tion, in quaint “‘utilitarian’” packages. 
Shaving soap was sold in an old- 
fashioned shaving mug. The sailing 
ship ‘Grand Turk,” a Revolutionary 
privateer, and the first of four ships to 
bear this name, appeared on every 
item. . . . The “Grand Turk,” it ap- 
pears, was the first American vessel to 
reach China. 

Aided by the advertising for the 
women’s line, the men’s line began to 
move rapidly, too. By last Fall both 
had become sufficiently important to 
cause three leading stores to make 
$40,000 each of Christmas purchases. 


founder, it’s only five minutes until we can get a good stiff drink!” 


Early this year, Shulton began to 
sell drug as well as department stores. 
All are still sold direct. Shulton can- 
not yet supply wholesalers. 

With the anticipation of selling at 
least $3,000,000 of Early American 
Old Spice toiletries this year, the com- 
pany is now advertising on a $300,- 
000-a-year basis. Insertions in the 
“service” books have been stepped up 
to half- and two-thirds-pages, and the 
list has been more than doubled. Cam- 
paigns are now running for both the 
men’s and women’s lines. 

The 1939 schedule includes Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Cosmopolitan, 
Esquire, Good Housekeeping, Harper's 
Bazaar, House & Garden, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Life, Mademoiselle, 
McCall's, New Yorker, Red Book, 
Vogue, Woman's Home Companion 
and You. 

Earlier this year a 10,000,000-circu- 
lation newspaper gravure campaign 
was planned, but dropped. The com- 
pany still could not meet demand. 
Some gravure advertising, however, 
was run prior to last Christmas. 

This month, in about 100 news- 
papers in 80 cities, Shulton started its 
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made Flexible... 


10. Thats Rotognawures! 


IN ADVERTISING the combination of power and flexi- 
bility typified by a great dam has its counterpart 
in the Rotogravure Sections of Sunday papers. 
For with them you can blanket the entire country 
or isolate a single area with parallel economy— 
parallel coverage. 

An overstatement? Consider the facts! Every Sunday some 
16,301,767 Rotogravure Sections are published. Any one, 
bought singly for test purposes or special sales efforts, will 
provide you with the saturating coverage which only a local 
newspaper can give... or, if the nation is your market, by 
using all those sections you can get national coverage of 


better than one out of two families at very low cost. 


‘Tremendous Power 


@ Have you ever watched the water rush over the spillways of 
a great dam and marveled at the fact that from this one source can be 
drawn not only the millions,of horse power required to operate all 
the industries in the entire area, but the quarter mouse power needed 


to run your electric razor ? 


For an example of what happens to the sales of a manu- 
facturer who puts rotogravure’s power back of advertising, 
read the case study on the next page. 

For help in developing a rotogravure campaign call on 
Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to manufacturing Roto- 
plate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of the most widely 
accepted rotogravure printing papers — the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation maintains a bureau of statistical information 
and a trained technical staff for publishers, printers, or 
advertisers faced with any problem arising over the use, 
preparation or printing of rotogravure copy. Please address 
your request to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 8 S. Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Advertising Department. 


OTOGRAVURE 
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SHREDDED RALSTON IS MY FAMILY'S 


Never before has any ce- 
real won so many friends 
so quickly as Shredded 
Ralston. Tiny shreds of 
healthful, nourishing 
whole wheat spun into a 
convenient new bite size 
Va l < rN LO) A. and baked a tempting 
orporation iden brown. Le 
GUA) 6 A golden brown. Let your 
2 AS family taste Shredded 
Ralston’s delicious flavor 
Established 1872 + 67 Years of Service + Neenah, Wisconsin —and watch how quickly 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES everyone asks for more. 
122 Eost 42nd Street 8 South Michigan Avenue 510 West Sixth Street 


Whole wheat 
the way 
you'll like it 


first black-and-white newspaper cam- 
paign. Talcum powder, with a fan 
“token,” is being promoted. Six and 
eight insertions are being used month- 
ly in each paper. 

The Early American Old Spice tal- 
cum and fan program is perhaps the 
most interesting of all the ‘events’ 
which Shulton has sponsored. And 
with fans, as with the entire Early 
American program, the company has 
captured and capitalized on a current 
American vogue for old American 
things. 

Fans, we learn, have become stylish 
again with the reappearance of old- 
fashioned femininity and romance. 
Ladies of today may not be aware of 
fan language. To that end Shulton has 
decorated its fan with old time rules 
to make the fan a “fascinating weapon 
of coquetry.”’ 

To begin with, the ladies are warned 
that they employ these rules ‘‘at their 
own discretion and risk.” When a man 
is “imprudent,” a lady is taught how 
to “threaten with the shut fan.” 
Should he “misunderstand” her, she 
lets him know by “gazing pensively 
at unfolded fan.” When she wants to 
tell her beau she loves him, she draws 
the fan across her cheek; and when 


she wants to say, “You may kiss me,” 
she merely presses the half-opened fan 
to her lips. 

SM neglected to ask Shulton, Inc., 
whether duplicate fan tokens were be- 
ing provided for the men, so that they 
might know what the women were 
fanning about... . 

Another current program is being 
run in Esquire, Life, Mademoiselle 
and New Yorker, and New York city 
newspapers, for Father's Day. In this 
connection, Shulton is conducting dis- 
play contests for large and small 
stores, with prizes in each group rang- 
ing from $250 to $50. At this writing, 
several hundred stores had entered. . . . 

There are those among his associ- 
ates who tell Mr. Schultz that instead 
of $3,000,000, Shulton, Inc., may do 
$5,000,000 in sales this year. He does 
not think much about that. In the first 
place, he hasn’t time to think about it. 
And in the second, he is more con- 
cerned with doing the job, with tra- 
ditional American thoroughness, than 
with counting the dollars. 

He wants people to want his prod- 
ucts, and to want to come back for 
them. 

That, he believes, is the Early 
American way of doing things. 


Battles for Business: Big Brewers 
Boost Sales as Beer Volume Drops 


Anheuser-Busch, Pabst, Schlitz, Ruppert, Ballantine, and Schaefer, 
the “top six” in beer volume last year, sold nearly 9,000,000 bar- 
rels and increased their combined share of the total volume from 


nearly 15% to nearly 17%. 


HE nation’s beer business de- 

clined slightly last year, after 

consistent but moderate expan- 

sion since it was re-legalized in 
April, 1933. The total production of 
53,513,772 barrels was 7.9% less than 
the post-Prohibition record of 58,118,- 
495 barrels in 1937. 

Total business of the “big brewers,” 
however, continued to expand. There 
is, it would seem, a gradual trend 
toward “dominance” by a relatively 
few large companies. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that there are 
today only about half as many brew- 
eries in the country as there were 20 
years ago. 

Prior to Prohibition, virtually all 
breweries were local or regional busi- 
nesses. Only three or four brands— 
Budweiser, Pabst, Schlitz and Blatz— 
were known and sold “nationally.” 
And these were perhaps the only brew- 
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ers with sales at or near 1,000,000 
barrels a year. 

Today, six have sales of more than 
1,000,000 a year, and one of more 
than 2,000,000. Five are able to ad- 
vertise nationally, and several others, 
among the 612 breweries in the coun- 
try, distribute their product 1,000 
miles or more. 

Partly because the bulk of the busi- 
ness, however, is still done by 500 
smaller brewers, partly because the 
larger ones, for competitive reasons, 
are reluctant to release detailed figures, 
no industry has provided more “mys- 
tery” as to individual sales and sales 
standings than has beer. 

This article is perhaps the first at- 
tempt, outside the beer industry itself, 
to penetrate this “mystery.” 

Some of the data presented doubt- 
less will be challenged. All of them, 
however, have been obtained from re- 


liable sources, and many have been 
checked with other sources which 
should be not only reliable but impar- 
tial. Obviously, they do not always 
jibe with the claims of individual 
companies. 

The entire article, we have reason 
to believe, is essentially a fair and ac- 
curate picture of the progress of the 
major factors in a new billion-dollar 
industry. 

While the combined business of all 
the 600-odd breweries in the country 
was declining about 4,600,000 barrels 
in 1938, the combined business of the 
40 largest breweries—all of them sell- 
ing 300,000 or more barrels each in 
both years—was virtually as large. It 
declined from about 24,026,000 to 
about 23,805,000 barrels, or less than 
1%. The proportion of the nation’s 
entire beer business done by these 40, 
on the other hand, rose last year from 
about 41 to more than 44%. 

The share of the leading 20 last year 
rose 17,123,000, or 29%, to 17,175,- 
000, or 32%. The share of the top 
ten meanwhile, climbed from 11,645,- 
000 to 11,882,000 barrels, or from 20 
to 22% of the total of all 612 brew- 
eries. 


Leaders Continue to Gain 


And if we take the top six which 
last year sold 1,000,000 or more 
barrels each—Anheuser-Busch, Pabst, 
Schlitz, Ruppert, Ballantine and 
Schaefer—we find that they increased 
their total business nearly 400,000 
barrels, from 8,595,000 to 8,984,000, 
and their share from nearly 15 to 
nearly 17% of the whole. 

Seventeen per cent, to be sure, is 
still some distance from ‘dominance,’ 
but the trend is worth noting. 

Of last year’s top ten, six had larger 
sales than in 1937, as against only 
three in the next ten, and three in the 
ten below that. 

The outstanding individual sales in- 
creases were made by Anheuser-Busch, 
St. Louis, and Schaefer, Brooklyn, each 
of which gained more than 200,000 
barrels. Others of the top ten which 
increased sales were Schlitz, Mil- 
waukee; Ballantine, Newark; Hamm, 
St. Paul; Duquesne, Pittsburgh. The 
four which had sales declines were 
Pabst, Milwaukee; Ruppert, New 
York; Schmidt, St. Paul, and Blatz, 
Milwaukee. 

With a volume of 2,088,000, 
Anheuser-Busch last year became the 
first U. S. brewer ever to pass the 
2,000,000-mark. (Its business is only 
about half of that of Guinness of Dub- 
lin.) Schaefer's gain, from 830,000 
to 1,035,000 barrels, is noteworthy 
because its business continues to be 
confined almost entirely to the New 
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York metropolitan area. Busch ranked 
first, Schaefer sixth in U. S. sales in 
both years. 

Whereas Busch advertises nation 
ally, using as many as 800 newspapers, 
and other media, Schaefer's advertis- 
ing runs in only about 22 newspapers, 
and in localized magazines, outdoor, 
and radio. Schaefer's sales in New 
York City are now about as large as 
those of Ruppert, long the outstanding 
factor in that market 

The first seven brewers last year were 
in the same order as the year before. 
At the top of the list were three large 
“shipping brewers,’ Anheuser-Busch, 
Pabst and Schlitz. Pabst lost ground, 
from about 1.800.000 to about 1,685,- 
000 barrels, while Schlitz gained from 
1,585,000 to 1,626,000. These three 
sold nearly half the volume of the first 
ten and more than one-tenth of all the 
beer in the country. All three have 
intensified their advertising efforts this 
year. Pabst and Schlitz, for example, 
currently are running double-page 
spreads every month in national maga 
zines, and each may be near the 
2,000,000-mark soon 

The only two other nationally-ad- 
vertised beers at the moment are Blatz 
and Miller, both of Milwaukee. Both 
began national magazine campaigns 
this year. The Blatz standing fell 
from eighth to tenth last year, and its 
volume from 780,000 to 648,000. 
Miller was 12th in both years, al- 
though its sales fell from 670,000 to 
594,000. 


N. Y. Firms Place 4. 5 and 6 


Numbers 4, 5 and G in the national 
standings are three New York metro- 
politan area brewers, Ruppert, Ballan- 
tine and Schaefer. Ruppert’s volume 
declined last year to about 1,385,000, 
after having been for several years near 
the 1,500,000-level. Although Rup- 
pert sells to some extent in the Middle 
West and South, the bulk of its busi- 
ness is still in the metropolitan area. 
Most of the 300 newspapers on its 
advertising schedule, are within 100 
miles of New York City. 

The rise of Ballantine has been 
probably the best ‘success story’’ since 
the re-legalization of beer. In five 
years, with consistent and increasingly 
widespread emphasis on its “Three 
Rings” trade-mark, this company has 
quadrupled its sales. Last year Ballan- 
tine increased its volume from 1,020,- 
000 to 1,165,000. It now sells, to 
some extent, in almost every section 
of the country, and advertises in about 
100 cities. — 

Although the breweries which Peter 
Ballantine and Rudolph Schaefer 
founded are both now about 100 years 
old, or nearly 30 years older than that 
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of Jacob Ruppert, they have but re- 
cently begun to challenge the long 
Ruppert leadership in the East. 

The advertising expenditure of the 
leading brewers, in dollars, approxi- 
mates their sales, in barrels. Thus, to- 
day, each of the top six is now spend- 
ing $1,000,000 or more annually in 
advertising, and their combined annual 
expenditure is $8,000,000 or $10,000,- 
OOO. 

Two St. Paul brewers—Schmidt and 
Hamm—last year ranked seventh and 
eighth, each with about 800,000 bar- 
rels. Recently Schmidt has declined 
while Hamm has expanded. Both sell 
regionally. 

Duquesne of Pittsburgh made prob- 
ably the best progress in “‘standing’’ in 
1938, from 16th to ninth, and in- 
creased its sales from 500,000 to 650,- 
000 barrels. 

Falstaff's sales declined from about 
700,000 to 630,000 barrels, and its 
position from 10th to 11th. This com- 
pany, however, is reported to be mak- 
ing aggressive plans for expansion, Al- 
ready with four plants—two in St. 
Louis, and one each inOmahaand New 
Orleans—-Falstaff may open others, it 
is said, on the East and West coasts. 
Like Pabst and Ruppert, Falstaff recent- 
ly appointed a new “national” advertis- 
ing agency and has begun a new cam- 
paign. 

Stroh of Detroit fell from 11th to 
14th and from 680,000 to 560,000 
barrels last year. 


Midwest Still Brewing Center 


Three New York metropolitan area 
brewers—Liebmann, Trommer and 
Feigenspan—have been ‘“‘bunched” for 
years in standing and sales. In 1938 
they were respectively 13th, 15th and 
16th, with sales of 582,000, 540,000 
and 535,000. Trommer’s volume was 
slightly larger, while the others de- 
clined. All three are “shipping brew- 
ers,”’ with distribution in most Atlantic 
States. Liebmann and Trommer re- 
eently appointed new agencies. 

The only other brewer which last 
year sold more than a half-million bar- 
rels probably was the Minneapolis 


Brewing Co. Its volume of 520,000 
represented an increase of about 
85,000. 

The only ones which sold between 
400,000 and 500,000 last year were, 
in order, Schmidt of Philadelphia, 
Cook of Evansville, and Pittsburgh 
Brewing Co. 

The number of 400,000-barrels-and- 
up brewers declined from 24 in 1937 
to 20 in 1938. There were 16 in the 
300,000-400,000 group in 1937, 21 in 
1938. 

Of the 24 in the over-400,000 group 
in 1937, 16 were middle-western and 
eight were eastern. Of the 20 in this 
group last year, 13 were middle-west- 
ern and seven were eastern. The 
eastern brewers increased slightly their 
proportion of the group’s sales. 

Milwaukee and New York con- 
tinued to be the major beer-producing 
centers, each with four of the leading 
companies. St. Louis, Newark, St. 
Paul and Pittsburgh each have two. 
Last year Detroit, Evansville, Minne- 
apolis and Philadelphia had one each. 
Leading Pacific Coast brewers, such as 
General and Rainier in San Francisco, 
are not included in the current top 40 
list. 


Cincinnati’s Beer Fame Dims 


Cincinnati has long been known 
as a beer-producing center, but its 
major factors, Hudepohl and Red Top 
are not now up to the 400,000-mark. 
Goetz of Kansas City remains near that 
level. Pfeiffer of Detroit is expand- 
ing. Rubsam & Horrmann of Staten 
Island, N. Y., remained at about 375,- 
000, and Gunther of Baltimore at 
about 320,000. One St. Louis brewer, 
Griesedeck, is expanding slightly, in 
the face of competition from Bud- 
weiser and Falstaff. 


Many regional brewers, such as 
Jackson of New Orleans and Scheidt 
of Norristown, Pa., continue to earn 
their places in the over-300,000 group. 

Although beer sales continued 
downward in the first quarter of this 
year, the brewers expect improvement 
this Summer, and have started aggres- 
sively to get their share of it. The 
first-quarter decline in sales was 3.4%, 
as against a 4.8% decline in produc- 
tion. 

In addition to increased advertising, 
several brewers are capitalizing on the 
New York and San Francisco World 
Fairs. Among those participating at 
New York, for instance, are Bud- 
weiser, Ballantine, Liebmann and 
Schaefer. 

The “big brewers” have set out fur- 
ther to entrench themselves. And the 
regional and local brewers do not in- 
tend to take a licking. 
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and Daniel Starch has proved it 


It was no accident that Daniel Starch found an exceptionally 
high cover to cover readership of The Elks Magazine, for our 
editors know our 490,269 reader-owners intimately. Their likes 
and dislikes, enthusiasms and phobias are an open book—a de- 
pendable guide to our selection of fiction, features and articles. 

Because we know they want it, news and pictures of /oca/ 
Lodge activities get the most space, and naturally Starch found 
this section ranked highest in reader interest. It is because we 
know (and Starch confirmed) that our readers have better than 
average incomes and tastes that we use top-flight writers and 
illustrators, and an inviting, modern and expensive format. 

Starch proved that our formula is right—that The Elks Maga- 
zine is read eagerly and thoroughly. Your advertising has a 
better chance of being seen and read by our half million high 
income spenders at one of the lowest rates available ($2.14 per 
thousand). 


Here is a plus market, that deserves a place on your list. 
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(ABC) 
Owners 
Higher laconies than reached by most 
“high income” magazines, 28% more Men 


readers than other representative magazines 
measured, $2.14 per 1 “a. aah 


per page. Hi ee as 
The Economical -PLUS Market k 


THE LICENSE PLATE 
SAYS “OHIO” 


their Gas and Oil are bought in New England 


There is nothing surprising in this situation. Gas 


and oil are bought where a car is operated — Tae Mew Wick 
not where it is registered. And because New Eng- World’s Fair 1939 
land is within easy motoring distance of 72% expects close to 
of the country’s population, some 3,000,000 visit 17,000,000 visitors. 
it during summer months. They spend over Many thousands of 
$500,000,000 in New England for recreational them will visit 
needs. WTIC’s New Eng- 


land this summer. 


. R ONYWF 1939 
Naturally most of these people have a radio. 


Naturally, too, most of them listen to WTIC. 


A summer program over WTIC offers a unique W/ 
opportunity to secure bonus coverage at no extra 


cost. An audience of 1,863,570 in the primary 50,000 WATTS - HARTFORD, CONN. 
coverage area; 1,788,430 additional in the sec- The Station With the Friendly Audience 


d . A d di f The Travelers Broadcasting Service Corporation 
« 7 > > =] Y > 
ondary Coverage area. nada guest audience O Member NBC Red Network and Yankee Network 


many hundreds of thousands more. All with pur- Representatives: Weed & Company 
: New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
chasing power far above the average. 
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a. Planned by Philip Salisbury, 
Pi [ | ( (j It A P Hl 4 Renn ian se 
by The Chartmakers. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN HILLS BROS. OPENS UP A CITY 


Hills Bros. Coffee is a striking example of the zone method 


of marketing. Starting from San Francisco they have devel- 
oped gradually, doing a thorough job in one market before 
proceeding to another. What they have accomplished in 
Milwaukee over a ten-year span is typical of their “do-a- 


good-job-in-this-market-first’’ policy. 


% OF MILWAUKEE FAMILIES 
BUYING HILLS BROS. 


1928 , 
Gia, Gia, Gaae Gaee Ge > Cea 
all i a Bel 
1929 08 ealealia COFFEE 
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: 1937 23.6 COFFEE COFFEE : 
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1838 suo Leskecs) Lessee.) Lecdeag) Leodfes] Leader] LeotMen] Leedees) Leodfes| Lesdees) Lcodfex) Leodess 


_WIDE DISTRIBUTION, STEADY ADVERTISING, WIN MARKETS 


By early 1929 the company had secured 84% distribution in Milwaukee, which has been maintained, and commenced 
a steady newspaper campaign which has averaged 23,000 lines a year and has never dropped below 14,000 lines. 
Today Hills Bros. gets more coffee dollars out of Milwaukee than any other brand. 


The efficiency of their newspaper advertising may ‘ 
be seen by comparing consumer use figures 935 gy am Te BROS i 
above with the following Hills Bros. percentages 1 a =a - ae 

of total Milwaukee coffee linage: 1936 isd) of te et vd she's wiser aut) e€xsopinionsabout her coffee 


14.7 BU Dee Coffer to exhibit in ive! 


» 


zes that the serving of coffee is ‘ 


Up. lis matchless, unitorm NavOr Nas Deer TE OST, 7, . 


1937 12.9 f£ millions of women for sixty-one years. Agam and woot oneeits oi oes 


aricad prokee—"Mow —— hen she chooses Hills Bros. Coffee to exhibit in th 
1938 18.5 ROS COFFEE palis matchless, uniform flavor has been the deligh@ 


PICT Source: Current and past issues 
wan ee 87 of the annual “Consumer Analysis” 
Saks Managimint of the Milwaukee Journal 
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“Jou know, we old folks 


forgel to enjoy ourselves 
eq] PROM V LETTER 1O THE CLEVELAND Press Je 


Ber bith PRESS does not forget the old totks become intimate in the tratermits of then 
nor them need for an occasional fine VCUrS 
\ ag Once a vear it gives a Golden Wedding Whi does the Press hold its Golden Wed 
. Y)| of Parts to all who diave been married fitts ding Partye Is ita cireuhition drives You will 


/| = aw qc) thpeone Nnvcl Trow thre old folks love reulize that it is not when vou consider tl 
wD - w SIN I. readers 
The Golden Wedding Party is a Cleve i! Rich and poor alike. they throng to then our ote wre abreads react 


: - pe a | , , i. aaa . 
land Press Institution. It is held every one bie nieht. Phen children and erand No- there isnt ans ulterior motive. bP hrese 


October. The average attendance is Children are not admatted. Phis is the night old people are our oldest fiends. readers 


about six hundred. The large ballroom flor the oldisters. and mage relatives are of the Press for most att ms ob its 
of a leading hotel is especially deco hLept outside publication, We vive this pu to our old 


> e 
rated for the event. Prominent actors Ht wouldit do to sce grandpa lose his dig friends for the same reasons tl VOU UNE 


ind entertainers contribute their serv- j 


HitN ina paper cap. or grandma liagh im parties to vour old trices ve dike 
ices. There are snappers and funny 


moderately when a magician pulls embarrass them and want to eive them Ww hours of 


paper caps and jolly noises and gay, 
oh ; ing objects of clothing out of her back hai happiness 
old-fashioned music There is a light 
upper, and doctors and nurses to safe Ih wouldnt do at all to see grandpa and We like them -and thes the Press. bi 

eT, a doctors : . ate 
aed the well-being of our rather banding thawing out their reserve. priate fact. all of Cleveland dikes the Press. When 
guard I V t ) F 


fragile guests, who may eat or dance ing With eas abandon through the dear old that sontof feeling exists for a newspaper. i 
not wisely but too well lances they thought thes had forgotten means Power—power to do good: power to 
al party, slow in its uptake, miiing tneuardeddy with strangers saddenly move goods, 

riotous in its development, and cli 

maxed the last three years by a kaz r y ‘ y 

zotsky danced by an enthusiastic oc } | | } ( | (* V | a | 1} ( | I" ¥ a ws 

togenarian / A c ‘ : 
The party is not an isolated effort 


Won 


ay in, day out, throughout the year, 


the Press prints pictures of couples @ NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT OF SCRIPPS-HOW AD 


who have lived in conjugal unity for B ; 30 PARK AVI NEW YORK CITY 
half a century. They are the bulwarks 
f our greatest institutions the family, ee Ham Semivives nae: gees eae, el 


the home ‘ a1" Member of the Loimted Press. of the Audit Bureau of Cireulation-. and of Mecdss 


SALES MAN 


F INDUSTRY IS DECENTRALIZING 
FEWER ESTABLISHMENTS, LOWER VALUES, IN BIG CITIES 
Biennial Census of Manvfactures, comparing 1937 with 1935, shows that the ten largest industrial areas lost 6% in the 
number of establishments and failed to show as greaf a gain in value of products as nation as a whole. 


RESPECTIVE RATIOS OF NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND VALUE OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


IN THE TEN LARGEST INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 1937 AS AGAINST 1935 
RATIOS 
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NEW YORK 
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s JERSEY CITY 


SAN 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
OAKLAND 


In 1935 the 10 largest areas had 41.4°/, of the nation's plants and 45.1%, of the value of products; in 1937 the figures 
had shrunk to 39.1 and 42.5. 


CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 


PICT RAPH 
ErOG dd Source: Study of Russel |, Whyte 
from Biennial Census of Manufactures, 1937 


THE “G” SCORE OF 13 LARGEST CITIES | 


The "G" is a score or index devised by Professor Thorndike of Columbia which is based upon 37 features character- 
istic of ‘a good community for good people to live in"; the scoring takes into consideration items of health, education, 


recreation, wealth, incomes, ownership of creature comforts, values of public propery, et cetera. 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


BY Managiminl Source: “Your City”, by E. L. Thorndike, 


publishes 1939 by Harcourt, Brace & Company 
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f every dollar spent at retail in America, some 
40 cents comes from country people’s pockets. 
Speaking broadly, we’re a nation of two nearly 
equal markets, of which cities are only one. 

So if you want your advertising budget squared 
to your biggest possible profit chances . . . watch 
out for too much city selling in that budget. 

Make sure you’ve bid to get the cream of 
country business as well as the cream of city busi- 
ness... before you dip below cream-line anywhere. 


[42 } 


For down below the cream of any market, your 
dollars start to operate on pushcart terms. 
Below cream-line in any market, sales come small, 
and customers come hard, and volume (if any) is 
pretty apt to be the kind that’s profitless. 


To get the cream of country business, advertise 
in Country Gentleman. It is as simple as that. 
Probably no single magazine has ever so clearly 
and completely wrapped up the cream of any 
single, sizable market as this one does today. 

SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertise in Country Gentleman, and your ad- 


vertising goes to over 2 million of agriculture’s 
best-buying families. (Best-buying on the word of 
hundreds of their own local retailers, not just on 
ours.) Advertise in Country Gentleman, and you’re 
in a magazine of so much influence that no idea 
backed by its pages has ever failed to get action. 


Advertise in Country Gentleman, instead of 
over-advertising to the cities, and you advertise 
for better profits right along with better sales! 
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OVER- 


SELLING | 
YOUR 
GITIES 2 


COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
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CONSUMERS BEG FOR MORE INFORMATION 


1,302 school teachers and 1,079 officers of women's clubs and consumer groups answered this question, ‘Do you be- 
lieve business is giving you sufficient information about its product to enable you to buy with complete understanding ? 


YES, SAID 9% | = 
(od) be, 


NO, SAID 77% 


hainaina icine ncaincaincaicaicainl 


PARTLY. SAID 9% 


aby 


NO OPINION, SAID 5% 
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BY Managimint Source: Survey by the American Consumer 


INFORMATION NEED’NT BE EXPENSIVE 


Tremendous sums are spent for advertising—but tremendous sales are made because of it. More information about a 
good product means more sales. More sales usually mean greater profits. 


qromaro Bu. 


. a“ 
12,170/100,000 OF ONE CENT GOES INTO THE 
ADVERTISING OF THESE THREE 
FAMOUS PRODUCTS 
COMBINED 
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BY Managimirt Source: Anna Steese Richardson, 


the Crowell Publishing Company 
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The BIGGEST Co/or PAGE 
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7. -omething in human nature that 
respond-~ to size—whether vou re pulli-hing 
an advertivement. erecting a building or running 


a ciretts, 


lephant- are a part of every cireus—but only 


one is remembered by name and that is Jumbow’ 


New York has thousands of bie building-—but 
the tallest 1 the Minpire State and people pay a 


dollar to ride to the tower. 


Anda full page in colorin The Amertean Weekly 
has an advertising impact. an impres-ton value 
and a merchandising value alone in the entire 
field of acdverti-ine. 

Greatest Circulation 
That- beeau-e this magazine gives vou the big- 
gest color page avatlable in any national maga- 


zine —plus the biggest circulation in the world. 


Phat circulation will eet results for an adverti-cement 
ofany size. starting with 28 lines whieh is the nications 
accepted. A firm of attorney. in’ Belfa-t. Preland. re- 
cently report dthat an adverti-ement of this size got 


more attention amel bee Ipredl them to locate more tdi 


viduals in the United States whom they wanted to 


reach than any -tmthar adverti-ement they ever u-ed. 


Phe co-t was S266. 


\ hook prurdodi~tne rwheo wanted to fio the opeales-t pro 


National Ma 
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in any 


gazine 


~thle numbered people whe Liceed peventvers 


to buy his wares. boueht a bach cover 


> 
LEE IN COLOR ta the September tlth 
aa ix-ue of Phe American Weekly. 
Orders for future pruiues depended on 
\ What that advertisement pre 
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4 duced tu direet sales. Amado in 
on at 
a a period of eight months thi- 
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Biggest Color Pages 


Black and white adverti-ing in The American Weekly 
is available in -pace units from 26 lines up. at SQ50 a 
line. Color advertising t- available in half-pave units for 
S1O.500 1O00-line units at SPLOOO0 — four-sevenths 
pave al S12.500. Color pages THE BIGGEST COLOR 
PAGES available tno anv national mavcazine fon 
~1B.000, 


\\ hatever the space. the advertising message is de- 
livered to more than sev and a half million familtes at 
the lowest cost per family reached. No wonder one of 
the bieeest chain store organizations in the countess. in 


a bulletin to its own -ale- department ~aid: 


“No other advertising actually celle -0 mueh 


merchandi-e as an American Weekly color page. 


Aidvtiiies in Phe Atmertean Weekly truly blankets 


' 
the mation! 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 
SAAR on, a ee REELS EY EF ART SRIRAM ON A 


A COMPOSITE PICTURE OF 
STOCKHOLDER REPORTS 


Sales Management analyzed the 1938 annual reports 
of 145 companies whose stocks are listed on the big 
board. Question: Are these reports readily under- 
standable to the belilboys, blacksmiths, widows, den- 
tists, farmers, missionaries and the like who appear so 


often on today's lists? 
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28% USED A SPECIAL 
COVER STOCK 


17% USED COLOR 
ON THE COVER 


pa 


13% USED MORE THAN 
ONE COLOR INSIDE 


kX 


7% HAD FINANCIAL 
TABLES A LAYMAN 
COULD UNDERSTAND 


25% DISCUSSED FINANCES 
IN TERMS A LAYMAN 
COULD UNDERSTAND 


a 
ee 


36% RAN A LIST 
OF THEIR PRODUCTS 


24% RAN PICTURES 
AND DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THEIR PRODUCTS 


r> 


16% HAD PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF PLANT OR PERSONNEL 


32% DISCUSSED THEIR 
RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES 


> 
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12% DISCUSSED ADVERTISING 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAMS 


7% ILLUSTRATED 
WITH PIE CHARTS 
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17% USED LINE OR BAR 
CHART ILLUSTRATIONS 
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59% OF MANUFACTURERS 
OPERATE AT A LOSS 


THE PRIVATE PROFIT SYSTEM IS A PROFIT (OR LOSS) 
SYSTEM, AS SHOWN BY TAX RETURNS OF 91,676 
ACTIVE MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS. 


% HAVING NO 
INDUSTRIES NET INCOME 
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Source: U.S. Treasury Department, 
Statistics of Income for 1935 


Some Comments on 


the Pictographs 


in This Issue 


W hat Happens When Hills Brothers 
Opens Up a City: Despite a retail 
price higher than most of its competi- 
tors and distribution in_ territories 
embracing only 20% of the country’s 
population, this San Francisco com- 
pany is now said to be in third place 
in national coffee sales. 

Industry's Decentralization: Sub- 
scribers interested in a more complete 
picture of what is happening in the 
33 largest industrial areas of the coun- 
try should send to the Business In- 
formation Service of the Department 
of Commerce for the report “Summary 
Data for the 33 Industrial Areas, 
1937.” . . . “G” Rating of Cities: 
On page 16 of SM for June 1 we rec- 
ommended a new book by Professor 
Thorndyke of Columbia called “Your 
City,” as a guide to potential sales of 
high-quality and high-priced products. 
City-wide averages of 37 items of 
health, wealth, income, education, 
home ownership, creature comforts, 
literacy, et cetera, will help the sales 
executive in assigning quotas and allo- 
cating advertising appropriations. 

Consumers Beg for More Informa- 
tion: The data used in this Pictograph 
were selected from 12 survey questions 
and the complete report is available 
from the American Consumer, 205 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

. . Information Needn’t Be Expen- 
sive: Every executive interested in the 
consumer movement can get the set of 
pamphlets published by the Crowell- 
Collier Corp., 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Most of them were pre- 
pared by Anna Steese Richardson, 
whose resignation as consumer director 
was announced on June 7. On that 
date she said she would devote the rest 
of her life to combating the ‘“mis- 
guided” consumer movement. 

“Composite Picture of Stockhalder 
Reports: Probably most stockholder 
lists are not far different from that of 
the Container Corp., whose typical in- 
vestor is a salaried man 48 years of 
age, lives in an eastern city, has a wife 
and children, owns his own home, 
drives an automobile, was graduated 
from high school but didn’t go to col- 
lege, and spends his spare time garden- 
ing and fishing. Does your stock- 
holder report make sense to such a 
typical American citizen? . . . 59% 
of Manufacturers Operate at a Loss: 
Here is a useful answer to any of your 
radically-inclined friends who harp on 
the profit system and who do not 
realize that it can also be a loss system. 
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A South Shaftsbury, Vt., farm 
wife sends in stamps for a back copy 
of her paper because she's misplaced the 
ad about the Ballston Spa mill's big chicken feed 
special she'd torn outs++*xCheck-up after special test 
campaign featuring proprietary reveals merchandise sold out, 
retailers reordering +«**¥ Fashion shop owner learns descriptions of 
coats in his advertisement are transposed when women start phon- 
ing him about it—reports 240 coats sold within eight hours +x+«« 
National advertiser writes, "Your newspapers have been doing 
such a splendid job of servicing the current campaign that I'd like to 
express my sincere thanks We have learned that newspapers 
produce tangible results.” x*+x«» These are things that happen in 
Troy*+««*Commonplace things that happen day after day. Happen 
because more than 34,000 families read The Record Newspapers, 
Troy's sole dailies; depend upon them as buying guides. They're 
things that spell sales and profit that should interest you. It 
costs only !2c per line to make things—nice things—happen for you 
in Troy, where a single medium reaches "everybody" ‘x#««« Troy is 
New York State's lowest cost major market. 


“Names, full details on request 
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THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


MORNING AND EVENING 
J. A. VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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The Salesman 
Who Is Haunted by 
Price Competition 


OME years ago I interviewed a group of star sales- 
men who were, in each case, the top producers 
As I probed for the reasons why 

these men were all more successful than their fellow 
salesmen, I watched particularly for evidence of their atti- 
tude toward price as a factor in salesmanship. In their 
various explanations of how they had attained unusual suc- 
cess in selling, not one man in the lot said, “I can sell 
because I have the cheapest product in the field!” 


men 
in their « ompanies 


But many told me, ‘My product is admittedly high 
priced, but I know what makes it what I consider the best 
value in its field for the investment!” 


These men were not afraid of a price objection, because 
long ago they learned that the only sound product is one 
that is built ~p to a standard, not down to a price. If one 
product is cheaper than another, some value has been sub- 
tracted from it, and there are very few exceptions to this 
rule. If you can tell a prospect what has been subtracted 
from the cheaper product, or conversely, what has been 
added to your product to justify its higher price, then 
you've licked the problem of price competition once and 
for all. True, you will lose an occasional order to cheap 
competition, but the business you do sell is sold on a sound 
basis, and you are creating repeat customers 


Let's take a single simple instance of price competition 


and see what's behind it New York City has been 
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filled, during the last several years, with hole-in-the-wall 
retail counters where “oversize malted milks’ are offered 
for five and ten cents. Anyone who thought twice would 
realize a good malted milk simply couldn't be sold at that 
price. 


When city authorities finally dug into the matter, they 
found the “oversize malted milks” contained no malt and 
very little milk. Usually they were “blown up” with the 
help of some gelatin or gum arabic mixture which puffed 
the volume to as much as two or three times the normal 
size of the drink. In short, the drink may have been “over- 
sized”’ all right, but it wasn’t a ‘‘malted milk’’ at all! 


Now what makes a 15-cent malted milk worth the price? 
According to Soda Fountain Magazine, a properly made 
malted milk contains six ounces of milk, one ounce quality 
chocolate syrup, two scoops of ice cream, two heaping 
serving spoons of any recognized quality malted milk, with, 
preferably, a dash of whipped cream in the finished drink. 
Such a drink is delicious, satisfying, nourishing . . the 
kind on which customers repeat and repeat. The kind on 
which profitable soda fountain business is built. 


If you would show any thirsty citizen exactly what goes 
into his 15-cent malted milk as compared with the gyp 
product served for a nickel at the fly-by-night places, do 
you think he'd grudge the extra dime expenditure? The 
only catch is that he must be told. He must be shown. 
Salesmanship must make clear to him the cold facts about 
the difference in value. 


If price competition harries you constantly, dig for the 
hidden values in your product. Bolster your sales story 
with the facts which prove quality. Translate those facts, 
for your prospect, into a picture of the added satisfaction 
he will derive from a slightly larger investment. 


Price fear is a chimera. No star salesman suffers from 
it, because he knows that the truth about basic product 
values can so easily dispel it. 


BY 
BRUCE 
CROWELL 


\ rash of 5-cent malted milk 
stands in New York did not 
cause the sellers of the 15- and 
20-cent variety to go out of 
business because of cut-price 
competition. Instead, they cru- 
saded for an investigation which 
showed the public just what 
went into the nickel drinks . . 

a disclosure to make one shud- 
der . . . and forever afterward 
shun any “malted” not of recog- 

nized quality. 


reprints are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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The Times lead would be increased if stores 
selline hoth men's and women's shoes were 
added This 


and unsegregated men's and 
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ty a not included 
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‘Bas BOSWORTH, who lives in Los 
Angeles, has just made a $1400 investment. 
It seems that about two months ago Mary, 
his wife, got her first glimpse of the 1939 
Eureka 8. Of course Mary didn’t know the 
difference between a Eurcka 8 or a Juniper 
6 or a Mapleleaf 12. But Mary did notice 
that the Eureka was the only car with that 


“perfectly wonderful shade of blue.” 


Now sensible Bill Bosworth is not the sort 
to invest $1400 just because his wife likes 
blue, but on comparison, the Eureka stacked 
up mighty well... perhaps the Juniper 
was every bit as good---might even have 


been his first choice. But as long as Mary 


LOS ANGELES TIMES... 


lst Evening Paper ... 
2nd Morning Paper ... 
3rd Morning Paper ... 
2nd Evening Paper ... 


liked that shade of blue---and other things 


being equal---well, why not? 


That’s the way it goes. Automobiles, fur- 


niture, soap, vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, 
right on down the ling. 85 out of every 
100 purchases are influenced by women. 
No wonder national advertisers so often 
choose the newspaper that has proven it 
has the greatest feminine influence---the 
one paper in each city that leads in 
Women's Wear Advertising. 

In Los Angeles that one newspaper is again 
overwhelmingly---The Times! Here’s the 


record: 


.. . 622,023 
.. 228,455 
. 167,225 
.. 36,439 
.. 30,162 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY WILLIAMS LAWRENCE AND CRESMER.NEW YORK.CHICAGO. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Playing Up the Salesman as 
a Man of Parts, Opens Doors 


Salesmen, of course, are more than mere 
order-taking machines whose lives outside 
of business hours are as blank as an idle 
motor. All that they do in boyhood, vaca- 
tions, spare time, contributes to the forma- 
tion of their personalities. And a pleasing 
personality, a background of knowledge and 
experience along varied lines, is a major 
asset to any salesman. 

Martin L. Seltzer, Des Moines general 
agent of Aetna Life Insurance Co., takes 
full advantage of the interesting career of 
one of his salesmen in introducing him to 
a prospect. Representative Lamb must be 
a good conversationalist, a man anyonc 
would like to meet 

“You know, I seldom do this . 

“But the other day when Curtis Lamb 
told me that he was thinking of calling 
on you, it occurred to me that I could 
tell you some things about him that he 
would never dare to tell you. So here 
goes: 

“Curtis joined our agency in September, 
almost six years ago. Prior to that time 
he had completed his work at Grinnell 
College in '27—and then had a most inter- 
esting experience for three years teaching 
and traveling abroad. He headquartered at 
Salonica, Greece, and made trips all over 
Europe. One Summer he journeyed 9,000 
miles through Africa, visiting the Belgian 
Congo and the lion country. 

“He returned to the United States in 
1930, was in advertising and publishing 
work for three years, and then joined my 
agency. He has made an enviable record 
in service in both the life and accident 
fields, and has been given various awards. 

“He studied life insurance in night 
school for three years to complete the much- 
coveted Chartered Life Underwriter course, 
and is rated among the dozen or so best- 
equipped-to-serve life insurance men in Des 
Moines. He has several hundred clients 
who swear by him 

“I don’t know just what Curtis is going 
to talk to you about, but it won't cost you 
a dime to trade ideas for a few minutes, 
and I know you'll enjoy it.” 


Big Firm Induces Prospects 
to Write for Small Booklet 


Sure, you have a whizz-bang booklet that 
tells all about your product. In the hands 
of prospects it would undoubtedly lead to 
many direct and indirect orders. But how 
to get it before people who would do more 
than turn its pages hastily? 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, has to 
contend with this question, just as do 
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smaller companies. G-E answered it in one 
instance with the following. Mailed to 
5,024 prospects, it drew 1,051 requests for 
the booklet offered. Which is a return of 
21%—worth a bit of trumpet tooting for 
any epistle. 

“Every so often, I would give almost any- 
thing if I could take my customers to the 
factory and let them see how we make our 
products—what goes into them, and how 
they are put together. 

“This is particularly true in the case of 
electric instruments, products that require 
the most precise methods and real old- 
fashioned craftsmanship. 

“The best substitute for a factory trip 
that I can think of right now is in the 
form of a well illustrated 32-page booklet 
that will give you a glimpse into our in- 
strument factory without your leaving the 
office. More than this, it will tell you 
quickly and clearly of a few of the many 
unusual applications of electric instruments 
that we have made. For example, how an 
instrument can be made to measure color, 
vibration velocity, thickness, or the stresses 
in a bearing. 

“We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
this interesting booklet if you will return 
the enclosed postage-free card. I feel sure 
that—if you do not already have it—you 
will find in it a new thought that may be 
worth real money to you in your business. 
May we send you one?” 


The Perennial “Pay Us Now” 
Stated Tactfully, Amusingly 


Loring D. Roberts, credit manager of 
John H. Sperry Co., Boston, displays in- 
genuity in jogging the memory of delin- 
quent debtors with his “long time between 
payments” letter. The original has the 
lengthy arrow running down one side of 
the page and the succinct paragraphs op- 
posite. It’s a sure stopper to a person skim- 
mining through even the heaviest mail. 

“Invoices open for November, December, 
January—Total $141.36.” 


A 
| 


Y 


Today's date -April 15, 1939. 

“The line (opposite) represents time ex- 
pired since purchase of material. 

“Makes a rather long line, doesn’t it? 

“How about wiping off the line, or at 
least shortening it? 

“All it will take is your check. 

“T'll greatly appreciate it. Thank you.” 


If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send in 
a Copy to This Department. It May Win. 


Round Table Winners 
for May 


Joun M. PaLMer 
Sales Manager 
Lee Clay Products Co. 
Clearfield, Ky. 
Pau S. WEINER 
Sales Manager 


Chicago Curled Hair Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
W. C. Clausen 
Vice-President 


Evinrude Motors 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


What to Do About an Overdue 
Bill for a Picayune Amount 


One of the peskiest members of the 
Deadbeat Tribe is the fellow who forgets, 
or declines, to pay a small bill. He knows 
too well that he won't be sued, because 
legal fees and costs would be more than 
the bill. So he sits tight and lets you 
whistle for your honest dues. 

Credit managers can bully, cajole, and 
flatter him into payment, but that’s about 
all they can do. B. D. Quackenbush, gen- 
eral manager of Suttle Equipment Co., Law- 
renceville, IIl., utilizes the latter method 
successfully when he writes: 

“Our credit manager, Mr. Vangilder, has 
just brought to my attention your account 
with us in the amount of $11.76, which 
has been long past due. I have objected to 
charging it off because I know what kind 
of a black mark this makes on a man’s 
credit record. To which Mr. Vangilder has 
remarked that maybe this fellow is just a 
‘deadbeat’ who never pays his bills. 

“Now, I disagree on this also, despite 
the fact that I have never met you. I know 
that ninety-nine out of one hundred men 
are honest, and I don’t believe that you are 
that odd one-hundredth man who intends 
to deadbeat this bill. For that reason I am 
writing you this letter. 

“On the other hand, you must realize, 
Mr. Smith, that there is a limit to which 
we can Carry accounts like this along on the 
open books. Since you mean to pay the 
bill, it’s time that you should do it right 
now. So please scout around and make ar- 
rangements to send a check right away. I 
don’t want to have any arguments about 
your honesty with anybody, or have any 
questions about it floating around. 

“I'll be looking for your check inside of 
the next week and I am adding my thanks 
in advance.” 
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COMPLETE FACTS ABOUT 


MA 


F COURSE, the American Legion hasn’t a million 

Aces like Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. But they 
do have a million men who stand Ace-High in their 
communities. One million men with a °2-Point Pro- 
gram to make America a better place for all Ameri- 
cans to live in. 

Point Number One of the American Legion is 
AMERICANISM. Every issue of The American 
Legion Magazine aire-owned, edited, and 
published — tells of some activity the Legion has 
taken to perpetuate AMERICANISM. Legionnaires 
spend their own time, their own energy and their own 


money to perform these 52 All-American services. 

Legionnaires rate high in both intelligence and 
income. 95% (921,305) are gainfully employed now. 
Legionnaires annual income of $2,545 is double the 
National average of $1,244. 

Because of this high income, and because they’re 
at the Age of Peak Earning and Peak Purchasing 
Power, look at the roll call of Legionplus over Na- 


Eddie Rickenbacker 
LEGIONNAIRE 


Went overseas as one of General 
Pershing’s staff drivers . Trans- 
ferred to Air Service .. . became com- 
mander 94th Aero Squadron... officially 
credited with 25 victories ... Honored 
with the Croix de Guerre with four 
palms ; Legion of Honor Medal; D.S.C. 
with nine oak leaves; and Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor... earned the 
title of America’s Ace of Aces... now 
President and General Manager, East- 
ern Air Lines, Inc. - anda cialis 
reader of THE AMERICAN LEGION 
MAGAZINE, 


tional averages in every key index of ownership . 
Legionnaires National Legionplus 


54.03% (523,044, 46.8% 7.23% 
(776,579) 71.0 9.22 


Home Ownership 
Automobile Ownership 80.22 


Radio Ownership 91.8 (888,681) 81.7 10.1 

Mechanical Refrigeration 62.77 (607,653) 41.6 21.17 
Oil Burners 11.14 (107,842) 5.2 5.94 
Vacuum Cleaners 65.28 (631,951) 37.4 27.88 
Washing Machines 52.17 (505,038) 37.0 15.17 


You can easily reach this solid, substantial, go- 
getter market ... without waste . through The 
American Legion Magazine. Because it is the one 
medium read from cover to cover by the 1,000,000 
Legionnaires. They find its editorial viewpoint 
soundly American ... its articles and stories of high 
calibre and timely interest 24 of them have 
been “Reprinted by Reader’s Digest’. 

Your advertising in The American Legion Maga- 
zine is a high-voltage wire to a Power House annu- 
ally generating 2% Billion Dollars worth of 


LEGIONPOWER 


The American 


EGION 


MAGAZINE 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 


¥ 23, 19280. WRITE 30 FREES. 


LEGIONPOWER NOW AVAILABLE 
MAGUIRE, 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 


IN ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH REPORT, 
FOR A COPY. 


JUNE 15, 


1939 
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A Cheek List on Sales Jobs You 
Can Do with Direct Advertising 


The right message in the right format, to the right person at the right time—all of 
these “rights” can be achieved through carefully thought-out direct mail, most flexible 
of media. 


This “A B C” article may help you to spot sources of waste 


in your present set-up, or to discover additional creative 


sales work you can do economically through the proper use 


of printed promotion. 


BY H. B. FULLER 


Sales and Advertising Counsel, Atlanta, Ga. 


WELL ORGANIZED plan is 

the very essence of successful 

sales promotion. Without a 

detailed and carefully coordi- 
nated program, prepared long in ad- 
vance, there is not much hope for the 
success of any sales, advertising or 
sales promotion activity. But often, 
somewhere, at some time, sales do not 
materialize as expected, but slacken up 
for some unknown reason. In haste to 
get quick results in bringing a lagging 
market up to par, snap judgment often 
defeats the plan of sales stimulation 
before it starts. 

Faulty decisions and _ ineffective 
methods of stimulating sales may be 
avoided when time is taken first to 
make a thorough analysis of all the 
factors involved in marketing. 

The first step should be to consider 
the five M’s, or principal factors, that 
is, Markets; Methods: Merchandise; 
Messages; and Mailing Lists. They 
should be examined for the purpose of 
locating the possible cause of slow 
sales, and then to determine what tools 
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or methods should be used—how they 
should be used—and when and where 
they should be used—to accomplish 
the desired results in the quickest and 
most effective manner. 

A review of your markets and your 
marketing plans, along the following 
lines, should help to determine how, 
when and where, printed promotion 
material might be used profitably to 
stimulate sales. 


1. Are salesmen trying to see too 
many buyers? 

(a) Should their territory be restricted ? 

(b) Would printed pieces preceding or 
following their calls make their efforts 
more productive to the point where it 
would be unnecessary to restrict their 
territories ? 

(c) Would printed pieces interest enough 
additional prospects in any territory 
so that a salesman would voluntarily 
want to limit his own territory, thus 
turning traveling time into interview- 
ing time? 

2. Are salesmen telling a complete 
and logical story, and are they varying 
their angles of approach so as to em- 
phasize all of the strong points? 


(a) Could they stick more closely to the 
story, better emphasize all strong 
points, and tell the story in more 
logical sequence if they used _ port- 
folios, manuals, booklets or other mail- 
ing pieces? 

(b) Would printed pieces sent in conjunc- 
tion with their calls make certain that 
all angles of approach were covered, 
that a complete and logical story were 
told, and thus increase sales—and at 
the same time reduce—or at least not 
increase, sales costs? 


3. How many calls on the average 
are required to make sales? 


(a) Would the use of printed pieces 
through the mails enable salesmen to 
reduce the average number of calls, 
get just as much business, and at the 
same time reduce, or at least not in- 
crease, selling costs? 


4. What is the average amount of 
sales per call? 


(a) Would the use of printed pieces, 
either by salesmen or through the 
mails, increase the average amount of 
sales, and still not increase the per- 
centage of sales cost? 


Mail Can Save Manpower 


5. Are men the salesmen meet the 
only men who have to O.K. the order? 
(a) Would it increase sales to approach 

through the mail several individuals 
who are partly responsible for sales 
decisions ? 

(b) Would it stimulate sales to have 
salesmen leave booklets and _ other 
printed material to be passed along to 
interested parties—or to be used dur- 
ing buying conferences? 

6. Are you losing sales because the 
seasonal nature of the line makes it 
most profitable to cover the territory 
completely only at stated periods? 

(a) Would the use of printed pieces 
carrying reply cards or order forms 
bring extra in-between season busi- 
ness? ; 

7. Are you spreading your sales 
plans too much in breaking into new 
territory? 

(a) Should you concentrate your salesmen 


in certain territories and use mailing 
pieces in others? 


8. Are you spreading your efforts 
over too many lines or items? 


(a) Should you concentrate on a few items 
and depend on mailing pieces to fea- 
ture those less important? 

(b) Should you use so-called institutional 
advertising to impress the standing of 
your company on the buyer and de- 
velop sales on this basis in territory 
difficult to cover with the complete 
line? 


9. Are you covering enough terri- 
tory? 
(a) Could salesmen see more prospects if 
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MODELS of complete steel 


mills that operate right in your own 
office, and microscopes bigger than a 
man... such miniature or gigantic 
models can clearly and dramatically 
demonstrate your product. 

We will build you a watch as big as 
a house so you can see what makes it 
tick. Models can be cut away or trans- 
parent to show the actual operations. 
You can equip your salesmen with 
working models. As they tell your story, 
the models, actually working, are as ef- 
fective as though the real product were 
being demonstrated. Models can be used 
in so many ways,— at industrial shows, 
— showrooms, — window displays, — 
wherever and whenever you have an 
opportunity to attract attention to your 
product. 

True, almost all large concerns are 
using models today, but so are hundreds 
of smaller organizations. No matter how 
modest your budget, or how technical 
your product, you can use models to help 
sell. Why not write to us,— without 
obligation we will be glad to advise you 
as to how you, too, can use models. 


3-foot exact scale model of P_R.R Quarter-inch scale model of Glass, 15-foot high reproduction of mi- Enlarged trademark 3-foot high. 
Locomotive. Constructed for Inc. Building at New York croscope, exact in every detail. The head moves, eyes light and 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co, World's Fair he growls. ‘ 

The use of miniature or giant models of 

your product in your business deserves 

consideration. Write us regarding our 

service, or ask to be placed on the mail- aed — commen 

ing list for our free monthly publication PITTSBURGH NEW YORK I . O AU 

“Industrial Showmanship.” 477 Melwood St. 42-50 21st St.,L.1.City © New Center Bldg. —1130-A Mdse. Mart 
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printed pieces 


LO. Are 


ind retailers 


your dealers——wholesalers 


selling the line to the 


best advantage? 


(a) Would the distribution of portfolio 
r the use of mail advertising directed 
to sales managers of dealers stimulate 
i greater interest in your line and 
more intensive sales effort on thei 
part? 

il. Are sales managers of dealers 


passing the sales points ot your prod 
ucts along to their salesmen in a com- 
prehensive manner ? 


(a) Should special 
their salesmen? 

(b) Should portfolios, manuals, booklets 
or other literature be furnished for the 
use of dealer salesmen? 

(c) Should salesmen of wholesalers be 
backed up with special campaigns di- 
rected to retailers? 


mailings be sent t 


12. Is the consumer using the prod- 
uct to the best advantage—and is he 
or she using all the items in your line? 


(a) Should you use package inserts to in 
sure this? 

(b) Should you devise some plan of ob- 
taining the names and addresses of re- 
tail buyers, and use printed pieces to 
stimulate the sale of additional prod- 
ucts ? 


13. If publication of radio adver- 
tising is used to stimulate interest in 
your product, and to obtain inquiries, 
do these prospects receive a prompt 


printed 


and complete response with 
information? 


( i) Should you 
pects to the 


simply refer these pros- 

nearest dealer for in- 
formation, or should you _ intensify 
their interest with complete printed 
information direct and give name of 
nearest dealer ? 


maximum sales with a 
minimum expenditure of time and 
money requires the closest possible co- 
operation between the promotion de- 
partment and the work of salesmen. 
Both must tell the same story; or at 
least head the customer in the same 
direction. The story told by the sales- 
men must parallel or elaborate the 
statements made in all promotion ma- 
terial. The following has been found 
to be helpful for those who plan pro- 
motion programs. 

Lay out on a table all of the infor- 
mation given to a salesman to help 
him sell. Then place yourself men- 
tally in the shoes of the salesman and 
make a phantom presentation to a 
prospective buyer. Use no informa- 
tion except that which lies before you 
on the table. In order to be sure that 
there are no missing links in the sales 
presentation or the promotional ma- 
terial, it should be checked for the fol- 
lowing points: 


To obtain 


Is any part of the story obsolete? 


At what point is the story incom 
plete? 

Are all essential points covered ? 

Is the information convenient to carry 
and present ? 

Can all of the important information 
be found quickly? 

Keeping in mind the fact that the per- 
son interviewed by the salesman 
may have to consult others on the 
purchase, or that he may be buying 
for resale, has sufficient information 
been furnished so that the buyer 
will have a complete story regarding 
the merchandise when considering 
with other lines or in instructing 
sales clerks ? 


This review of promotion material 
may locate a vital lack of complete in- 
formation regarding a product which 
may be solely responsible for slow 
sales. It is easy to assume that sales- 
men and buyers are completely in- 
formed regarding all of the important 
facts about a product, but the truth 
is sometimes quite different. 

A thorough trial, test and analysis 
of the merchandise for sale, from the 
point of view of the purchaser, is too 
important to pass over in listing the 
essential steps to successful sales pro- 
motion. There are many ways in 
which such trials, tests and studies may 


The Right Messages 


( Advertising copy) 


Written: 


To the Right People 
(Select list of buyers) 


Mail Sales Analysis Chart 


Showing How, When and Where Business Can Be Obtained by Mail 
Successfully When the Advertiser Mails — 


At the Right Time 
(When correctly timed) 


(a) with a point of contact 


which secures the reader's at- | 


tention; 


(b) with conviction which | 
proves the article has real 
merit; 

(c) with persuasion which 


shows why the reader should 
buy it: 


(d) with a foreeful reason for 
buying now: 


l. by stating what the article 


or service will do for the | 


buyer: 


2. presenting proper proof of 


every claim: 


3. stimulating 
vorable action. 


immediate  fa- 


Names are the Key to sales, 
when 


(a) they are located within 
the advertiser's possible trad- 
ing area: 


(b) are qualified as being log 
ical prospects for article ad- 
vertised; 


(c) are checked as to accuracy 
of prefix, initials and correct 
spelling of names; 


(d) are verified as to correct 
ness of address; 

(e) are qualified as to in- 
come, buying power and credit 
ovr business rating. 


(a) in reply to an inquiry; 
(b) to follow-up an inquiry; 
(e) to produce an inquiry; 


(d) in the proper buying sea- 


Sons 


fe) to be received 


right day of the week and at 


the right time of the month:!) (e) multi-mailers; 
(f) before a salesman calls; | (f) printed announcements; 
(gv) after a salesman calls; (g) booklets; 
(h) between ealls; (h) catalogs; 
(i) before buyer is in the) (i) house organs; 
narket: Be 
(j) envelope enclosures: 
(j) after buyer is in the : 
aaah (k) package inserts; 


In the Right Manner 
(With appropriate printing) 


| 


(a) perfectly processed type- 
written facsimile letters; 


(b) printed and processed 
four-page illustrated letters; 


(c) photo-offset illustrated 
| 


letters: 


on the) (d) jumbo letters; 


(1) broadsides; 
(m) mailing cards; 
| (n) post cards: 


(o) blotters. 
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Something Has Happened in Pittsburgh!” 


On basis of 44-hour 
working week, or 
137,280 working 


minutes yearly, the 
177,978 responses, in 


1938, averages well 
over one every work- 
ing minute, 


Last year, 177,798 women contacted the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph by phone and 
letter . . . 10,893 resulting in sales of featured 
items ... an outstanding tribute to the 
reader acceptance of the Sun-Telegraph’s 
Women’s Pages. 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
FASHION EDITOR 
was selected by 
Kaufmann's 


Sesnitinath tlie Advertisers, whose messages have a direct 


appeal to women, MUST include the SUN- 
TELEGRAPH on their schedules in order 
to reach their Pittsburgh audience. 


as a featured personality 
in their recent Style Show 


The ONLY Pittsburgh Newspaper With a Complete Women's Department 


Pittsburgh Sun-lelegraph 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ATLANTA ROCHESTER SEATTLE 
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be conducted to obtain the merchan- 
dising facts which have the strongest 
appeals to buyers. Many times the 
manufacturer of a product thinks his 
product has certain special points of 
interest and usefulness, and features 
these points exclusively, but the buyer 
buys for altogether different reasons. 

It is often a very important step in 
sales stimulation campaigns to have 
users Of consumers use, test and re- 
port why they bought a certain prod- 
uct, and to give their reactions for or 
against it. In this manner a merchan- 
dise analysis from the consumer point 
of view will provide a complete and 
accurate check, and will bring to light 
the points of strongest sales appeal. 

As the theme or copy is the founda- 
tion for steps that follow, the kind or 
style of message to be used should be 
determined. How should it be writ- 
ten? Should it be of an educational 
nature? Should it be strictly a sales 
message? Should it be a combination 
of both? Or, should it be simply an 
announcement? What should be the 
principal feature—price, quality, style, 
novelty, or what? What general plan 
of approach is most applicable? 


The Ever-Dying Mailing List 


The next step is to consider the 
mailing list. A survey made by a large 
publisher in the industrial field re- 
vealed that out of every four men who 
were purchasing agents and buyers 
four years ago, three are now replaced 
with new men. Think of that as a 
possibility for failure of any sales stim- 
ulating campaign. Three out of every 
four buyers who knew your product 
are now replaced with new men who 
may or may not know your product, or 
even your firm. 

This fact indicates how necessary it 
is to purge your mailing lists fre- 
quently and keep them up to date with 
names of present buyers. Neglect to 
do so may be one of the reasons why 
a well-planned campaign failed. 

Mail advertisers sometimes use the 
wrong tool, or media, or use the right 
one in the wrong way or at the wrong 
time, and then wonder what's wrong 
with their plan of promotion. There 
is no doubt that mail advertising and 
printing in various forms has a defi- 
nite place in most sales campaigns but 
it will not produce profitable results 
when improperly used. It’s a good 
tool to use in its proper place and 
time, but with understanding as to its 
limitations. What mailing pieces to 
use, how should they be used and 
when should they be used, is a sub- 
ject requiring more than passing con- 
sideration. 

Many promotion campaigns have 
failed because of one piece—a piece 
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“T want a rug that matches ashes.” 


that was entirely overlooked or was 
considered insignificant when an elab- 
orate campaign was prepared. 

That piece is the one that merchan- 
dises the campaign to dealers and dis- 
tributors; that visualizes its sales pos- 
sibilities ; that tells and shows how the 
salesmen and saleswomen at the point 
of sale can cash in on the program 
designed to help them to sell. It can 
be the key piece that makes or breaks 
a campaign. 

As an example: An elaborate cam- 
paign designed to back up the sales 
force and stimulate sales all the way 
down the line was shown to the ex- 
ecutives of a firm’s distributors at a 
sales convention. The campaign was 
to be mailed out each month to a select 
list. The 12 pieces were shown to 
these executives and created real in- 
terest and enthusiasm. The first piece 
was followed up by salesmen of dis- 
tributors and real business was ob- 
tained. Then the campaign began to 
go stale. The newness had worn off. 
It needed fresh merchandising to sales- 
men at point of sale. 

This beautiful and outstanding 
campaign failed for the lack of one 
piece—a printed piece that would keep 
the idea hot—and the salesmen on 
their toes. Don’t fail to unify your 
mailing pieces. 


Continuity of thought and of effort 
is the vital principle that makes a 
campaign succeed. Figuratively speak- 
ing, it enables an advertiser to pile one 
brick of sales reason and appeal on 
top of another and build up a wall of 
conviction. Skillfully applied continu- 
ity will wear away the toughest sales 
resistance, and will hold back competi- 
tion on one side while it safeguards 
prospects and customers on the other. 

Continuity as applied to mail meth- 
ods of stimulating sales has a double 
meaning. In the first place, for rea- 
sons stated, it should be sent out con- 
tinuously and at regular intervals to 
keep the product and firm name in the 
minds of buyers. In the second place 
it should have continuity of thought, 
appearance and appeal, so that each 
subsequent mailing will add to the ef- 
tectiveness of the pieces that have gone 
before. 

With better business already here, 
and further improvement in many 
lines indicated, many firms are plan- 
ning to take full advantage of every 
opportunity to stimulate sales with 
printing. Those who first give com- 
plete and careful consideration to their 
Markets, Methods, Merchandise, Mes- 
sages and Mailing Lists will have taken 
the proper steps to stimulate sales suc- 
cessfully. 
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BIGGER 1939 SALES 
FOR THESE COMPANIES? 


Probably. They have alert sales and advertising executives who don't 


guess at market potentials or proper sales quotas or intelligent alloca- 
tion of their advertising appropriations. 


They are among several hundred who purchased extra copies of SALES 
MANAGEMENT's April 10 Survey of Buying Power during the month 


of May. 
Abbott Laboratories McGraw-Hill Co. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. Montgomery Ward 
Bankers Life Co. New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc. Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. Paraffine Companies 
Columbia Mills Peaslee-Gaulbert Corp. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Postage Meter Co. 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. Real Silk Hosiery Co. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. Sears Roebuck 
General Electric Specialty Appliance, Inc. Servel, Inc. 
General Electric Incandescent Lamp Dept. Shell Union Oil Corp. 
General Electric Appliance & Mdse. Dept. Sherwin-Williams 
General Mills, Inc. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Hamilton Watch Co. Street & Smith Publications 
Johns-Manville Tidewater Associated Oil Co. 
Kellogg Sales Co. The Trane Co. 
Lever Brothers U. S. Steel Corp. 
Maytag Company Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. Young & Rubicam 


Better Order Now— 


Last year all copies of the Survey of Buying Power were sold out before mid- 
summer. This year we had a larger press run, but the orders are breaking all 
records. 


Only a few copies remain. Paper bound edition is $1.00; cloth-bound edition is a 
bargain at $2.00. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue | 


| SALE 


New York City $ MANAGEMENT 


Please ship postpaid copies the April 10, 1939 


Survey of Buying Power. 
The cloth-bound board- 


cover edition, priced 
at $2.00, was _ intro- 
duced this year at the 


Paper edition, $1.00. 
Cloth-bound board cover edition, $2.00. 


Company request of subscribers 
who said the Survey 
Address had to take a lot of 
hard usage and the 
paper cover became 
Title. soiled and torn. 
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When You Adjust a Complaint, Be 


Courteous, Be Prompt, Be Fair 


That formula works for Ti-Pi of Kansas City, and through it they 


head off casualties on the customer list, build small accounts into 


larger ones, and create long-lasting good will. 


RINTING supply houses carry 

4,000 items selling all the way 

from five cents to $10,000. 

Cracking such a market with a 
new item that represents a potential 
return to dealers of only a few dollars 
a month per customer is a bit like tak- 
ing coals to Newcastle. 

So. H. A. Dawley found five years 
ago when he formed the Ti-Pi Co. in 
Kansas City for distribution of rubber 
printing plates. One of the important 
points of the company’s sales policy 
which has played a big part in its 
progress is a satisfactory attitude in the 
adjustment of complaints. The com- 
pany now is represented by dealers in 
36 principal cities of the U. S. and in 
Port Elizabeth, Johannesburg, Cape 
Town, Honolulu, Stockholm, Manila, 
Rio de Janeiro, Wellington, and Dune- 
din. It has lost only two dealers since 
it started, and those because of poor 
credit. Business has increased rapidly. 
Sales in 1938 were 41% ahead of the 
total volume in 1937, and 1937 gained 
about 22% over 1936. 


Profits in Complaints! 


Because salesmen for printing sup- 
ply houses handle so many items, “we 
found that our failure to handle a com- 
plaint in such a way as to create a 
more enduring relation with the cus- 
tomer jeopardized for the salesman, by 
disturbing his relations with a cus- 
tomer, an account worth $500 a month 
to him and only $25 a month té us. 
So, from the first, we bent over back- 
ward to make good on all complaints,” 
said Mr. Dawley. 

“I don’t want to convey the idea 
that we have a lot of complaints. We 
don’t, even though we have a compar- 
atively new item and constantly are 
experimenting to better it. We believe 
that nothing gets the seller and buyer 
so satisfactorily acquainted as the 
proper adjustment of a complaint. It 
is a fine source of business. In an 
amazing number of instances, we have 
found, an unsatisfactory policy in this 
respect is reflected in credit rating. 

“Dealer A received some of our ma- 
terial which was shipped by mistake. 
He wrote us. We replaced the whole 
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stock. He had been buying $25 to $30 
worth of our material each month. He 
now buys $100 to $125 worth a 
month. He wrote that he couldn’t see 
‘why I can’t do a lot of business with 
a firm that handles complaints in this 
way. 

“Attitude of management in making 
an adjustment is all-important. To 
begin with, the fellow who makes a 
complaint pays our salary, and we 
assume that he is honest and sincere 
until he proves himself otherwise. 

“Legitimate complaints must be ad- 
justed. Consequently, it is silly to 
make one with a poor grace. And the 
worst argument in the world is to try 
to convince the buyer that we don’t 
make enough money on an item to jus- 
tify an adjustment. The buyer, a busi- 
ness man himself, thinks that either 
we are lying or we are foolish, in 
either of which cases he has lost his 
respect for us. 


“Honest Confession” 


“No company can go the whole way 
with every customer who protests a 
shipment. But where an adjustment 
is refused by the company, the buyer 
certainly is entitled to a complete ex- 
planation. ‘It is the policy of the 
company, is not an explanation. Rea- 
son for the policy and the circum- 
stances surrounding the particular case 
both should be detailed.” 

To take but one simple example of 
the satisfactory clean-up of a com- 
plaint, let’s quote from the correspond- 
ence early this year between Ti-Pi and 
what we'll call the ABC Co., of Balti- 
more. 


From the customer: 


We notice that our stock of Ti-Pi blocks 
is beginning to get spotty, the same as the 
sample we are sending you under separate 
cover. What causes it we do not know, 
but we have one block here about 2 x 3 
feet in dimension, that has quite a number 
of spots. Recently one of our customers 
complained that even with make-ready he 
cannot overcome a light impression wher- 
ever the spot is. It seems that the surface 
does not take the ink readily. 

Can you tell us what causes this trouble? 
Have you had any similar experience, and 
how is it to be remedied? 

Your advice will be appreciated. 


From the company: 

; your letter in regard to the 
spotty material you have in stock... 

Some time ago we had considerable trou- 
ble with very small pits in our rubber and 
we were compelled to grind them out with 
abrasives as we were Caught short of stock. 
If you have any material in stock that shows 
these spots in such a manner that it inter- 
feres with the sale, return them to us col- 
lect and we will replace them immediately. 

We are sorry that this happened, and 
have now licked the probiem so that you 
will have no trouble of this kind in the 
future. 


From the customer: 


Yes, we have had a lot of trouble with 
Ti-Pi blocks coming back, having these 
spots. Practically all of the material we 
have here is so badly spotted, and the spots 
are so close, that we cannot get small pieces 
out of them. We are goins to send back 
all we have, suggesting that you replace 
this material. 


More Steps to Satisfaction 


From the company: 


We are glad you are returning all of the 
defective Ti-Pi you have. We are sorry 


that you have been put to this incon-’ 


venience, and will see to it that it is all 
replaced with first class material and do our 
best to see that a condition of this kind 
does not come up again. 

If you have any customers with whom 
you believe this material has caused any 
loss of good will, we will be glad to write 
them direct, explaining the difficulty and 
assuring them that the fault is ours. Some- 
times, with the better accounts, this helps. 

We had a world of trouble with these 
spots for a while, but now we have en- 
tirely eliminated the difficulty. We can 
assure you it will not happen again. 

The nice business you have sent us is 
appreciated and we shall do everything pos- 
sible to cooperate with you in building a 
profitable Ti-Pi business in Baltimore. 


From the customer: 


We have returned to you approximately 
12 sq. ft. of Ti-Pi, much of it in small 
pieces. 

Please do what you can in the way of 
replacement, since at the present time, we 
have no stock whatever of this material. 


From the company: 


We are shipping today .. . about 15 
sq. ft. of Ti-Pi to replace the defective ma- 
terial returned by you recently. 

This material is not in standard sizes 
but is mostly 36” lengths which should cut 
to very good advantage on average orders. 
We have included about 3 sq. ft. extra to 
help compensate you for the inconvenience 
to which you have been placed. 

We appreciate the volume of our products 
you have been moving in Baltimore and will 
do everything possible to cooperate. 


From the customer: 


Thank you for the adjustment that you 
have made in replacing the Ti-Pi rubber 
printing plates. 

We believe that you have done a real 
nice job in straightening this matter out, 
and we will use this kind of service to 
mutual advantage. 

Patience, courtesy, a fair adjustment 


—and a pleased customer! 


Mr. Dawley’s philosophy of the 
rightness of the customer is illustrated 
by an experience which occurred when 
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When Tires Move So Do | 
Other Automotive items 


Whether it’s the highway safety urge or what not, motorists 
are replacing their old tires at a stiff pace these days. Ship- 
ments of pneumatic tires by manufacturers during the first 
quarter set a high mark, with the smaller producers reporting 


sales ranging from 50% to 78% above those for the same 
period in 1938. 


This means that dealers are moving tires from racks to 
wheels, because retail inventories at the beginning of April 


were some 5% below the average for that date in the three 
previous years. 


This means that the morale of the retail tire trade is high. 
It means that the dealers are in a frame of mind to purchase 
new station equipment—new retreading and recapping molds, 
battery charging devices, lubrication gadgets, oil and gasoline 
dispensing items, brake lining and testing machines, hoists 
and the multitude of other pieces of equipment necessary for 


modern service station operation. 


But most important to us and to our advertisers this spurt 
in tire replacement sales means that our 15,000 independent 
dealer readers are in a receptive mind to the advertising mes- 
sages brought to them through TIRES. 


Ask any independent tire dealer what trade paper he reads 


most thoroughly and he is bound to say—TIRES. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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he was advertising manager {for an- 
other company 
Ihe com 


pany did a job for a cus 
tomer. It was a big order, but the 
work was unsatisfactory. 
When Mr arrived on the 
scene there was a conference to deter- 
mine whether the company should 
make an adjustment. The older execu- 
tives were against it. The young sales- 
man who had sold the order was fight- 
ing for his customer. 

Mr. Dawley slipped out to the book- 
keeper and checked the amount the 
customer spent each year with the 
company. It ran to several thousand 
dollars. The head of the firm was sur- 
prised at the report, but still was 
against doing over the job. 

Out of his $15,000 advertising ap- 


obv iously 
Dawley 


a 2 


propriation for the year Mr. Dawley 
recommended the company take $700 
to do over the job. 

“It is the best advertising for the 
money this company ever will spend,” 
he asserted. 

The president was astonished that 
Mr. Dawley would relinquish a part 
of his budget. Mr. Dawley further 
suggested that a vice-president per- 
sonally call on the customer to tell 
him what the company was doing, so 
that the customer would know that 
someone in the organization besides 
the young salesman was itterested in 
him and his business. 

“Proper adjustment of complaint 
has meant the establishment of a 
stronger and more enduring loyalty 
with our buyers.” 


In one portfolio, the sales story from A to Z. 


1,001 Custom-Built Presentations 
from One Standardized Portfolio 


EFORE publishing its sales 
presentation portfolio, ‘Money 
Talks,” the Pure Oil Co, Chi- 
cago, spent six months check- 

ing with its sales force to determine 
the type of material they needed and 
what sort of presentation would best 
help them approach existing Pure Oil 
dealers and prospects. The result is 
an impressive spiral-bound book, meas- 
uring overall 16” x 11”, which tells the 
Pure Oil story from A to Z in pictorial 
headline style. 

“Money Talks,” produced by Bel- 
nap and Thompson, Chicago, was de- 
signed to be used as a personal pres- 
entation to each dealer or prospect 
called on. With the pictorial headline 
make-up of the book the salesman can 
build his own story around each point 
brought out to suit each dealer’s situa- 
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tion. And, included in the portfolio, 
are two novel features to help the 
salesman further personalize his sales 
talk: A page on which is to be in- 
serted a photograph of the dealer's 
service station and a pad of blank 
checks, each to be filled in with the 
name of a dealer or prospect and the 
amount of money he should be making 
on the basis of Pure Oil’s ‘Balanced 
Selling Plan.’’ 

The portfolio takes as its premise 
the fact that every dealer and job- 
ber wants to increase his pay check, 
and sets out to prove that “it can 
be done and is being done with 
Pure Oil Products.” . A pie-chart is 
used to break down “Mr. Average 
Motorist’s’” dollar into the following 
expenditures: Gasoline, 43 cents; 
taxes, 23 cents; parts, 1 cent; acces- 


sories, 10 cents; batteries, 2 cents; tires 
and tubes, 9 cents; lubrication and mis- 
cellaneous service, 5 cents; grease, 1 
cent; and motor oil, 6 cents. Then 
are listed Pure Oil products in each 
classification, with the exception of 
taxes and parts, “to help you get more 
of the customer’s dollar.” 

Included in pockets in the portfolio 
are samples of the selling aids with 
which the company provides its deal- 
ers. These include direct mail pieces, 
Pure Oil lapel pins to be worn by 
dealers, hand-outs such as automobile 
expense record notebooks, a copy of 
the Pure Oijl publication, “Your 
Friendly Neighbor,” which dealers dis- 
tribute to their customers, and samples 
of Pure Oil advertising. 

Concluding the Pure Oil sales story 
is a definite sales objective plan which 
the company has worked out to help 
its dealers gain new business and re- 
place natural losses. Natural losses, 
the company points out, will fall about 
as follows: “Thirty per cent of your 
present customers will stop trading 
with you in 1939 (based on table of 
average customer mortality). Four per 
cent will be replaced by natural growth 

but you will need 26% just to stand 
still and keep from sliding back- 
wards.” 


Yardstick for Potential Sales 


The dealer who follows the plan to 
overcome this will first analyze the dis- 
trict in which his service station is lo- 
cated as to type of traffic that passes 
his place of business, the predominat- 
ing nationality of the people in his dis- 
trict, its general income bracket and 
the competitive stations nearby. In his 
drive for a greater volume of business 
he will follow four steps: 

1. Set monthly sales objectives on 
basis of gallonage he expects to 
sell. 

Break monthly sales objectives into 
daily sales objectives. 

3. Give each man his share of daily 
sales objectives. 

Record actual sales daily. 
“Although this book was just re- 
leased several weeks ago,” writes W. 
P. Marquam, sales promotion manager, 
“we have already received a tremend- 
ous response from our field organiza- 
tion.” Reports G. F. Kielhack, Min- 
neapolis zone manager for Pure Oil: 
“Honestly, I cannot find the words to 
express to you the enthusiasm that I 
feel for this particular manual 

We used it on two occasions yesterday 
and one time we had an organization 
of six people and talked from this 
manual for at least three hours. To say 
that they were all interested would be 
putting it lightly.” 
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How Bank of America Shares 


Profits with 8.500 Employes 


Bonuses workers 


earned by 
under this plan are paid in 
Bank of America stock. Object: 
To make every employe feel he 
has a stake in the organization. 
a vital interest in its progress 


and its profits. 


PPARENTLY the benefits of 
profit-sharing plans for em- 
ployes have recommended 
themselves to only a few of 

the leading corporations in the Far 
West. Of these the Bank of America, 
with more than 490 branches in Cali- 
fornia, and 8,500 employes, has one 
of the most efficiently-working  sys- 
tems, bringing advantages to employer 
and employes alike. 

Briefly, the Employes Bonus Profit 
Sharing Plan gives to every regular, 
full-time employe earning less than 
$500 a month, 7.5% of his monthly 
salary; employes earning over $500 a 
month receive 7.5% on the first $500, 
and 5% on any amount over $500 a 
month. 

This extra compensation is not paid 
to employes in cash, but is placed to 
the credit of each to be invested in 
stock of the bank. The bonus due each 
employe is paid to the board of trus- 
tees of the plan. The board has six 
members, all officers of the organiza- 
tion, whose duty it is to administer 
the plan. Its manager is Frank Risso, 
vice-president of the bank, and secre- 
tary of the Employes Bonus Profit 
Sharing Plan. 

As each payment is made, it is cred- 
ited to the employe and when enough 
money has accumulated to purchase 
stock in the organization, the employe 
is credited with that amount of stock. 
Five years after the close of the fiscal 
year, stock purchased for the employe 
within the year becomes his property 
to do with as he will. In other words, 
the stock credited to each employe is 
impounded for five years. Every three 
months the board of trustees sends to 
each employe a statement showing 
the bonus credits made to him and the 
number of shares allocated to his ac- 
count. As dividends on stock become 
due, they are paid directly to employes 
on the number of shares held for their 
account in the same manner as to any 
sto< kholder 


The percentages paid under the plan 
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are not inflexible. The 7.5% and 5% 
extra compensation on salaries may be 
increased or decreased as conditions 
warrant, Or may remain stationary. 
The plan was put into effect for the 
fiscal period December 1, 1937, to No- 
vember 30, 1938, and has remained 
unchanged in its details since that 
time. Ten years ago the bank had a 
profit-sharing plan somewhat similar 


to this one, but it was discontinued at 
the time of the great depression. Since 
the founding of the bank it has always 
been Mr. A. P. Giannini’s desire to 
share not only the ownership of the 
bank but also its earnings with loyal 
employes. The present plan is care- 
fully thought out to give maximum 
benefits to all concerned and “‘if there 
are any bugs in it, they haven't come 
out yet,” according to Vice-President 
Risso. 

When the plan was instituted, the 
salaries of employes were not affected, 
and normal salary increases have con- 
tinued just as though there were no 


ILLUSTRAVOX-- Your Key To Increased Sales 


ILLUSTRAVOX is a combination projector and reproducing mechanism. It is 
used to project slides printed on film strip and simultaneously reproduces 
sales messages or product descriptions recorded on discs. 

An effective 10-minute training program may be recorded on one side of a 
12-inch disc. Both sides of a 16-inch recording provide a full half-hour show. 
You can build a complete sound-slide film program at a fraction the cost 
of a movie — yet it will consistently deliver results that are unmatched by 
any visual training medium. 

There is an ILLUSTRAVOX model for every application of sound-slide films. 
This advertisement illustrates the JUNIOR ILLUSTRAVOX, a light, compact, 
low-priced portable unit built to deliver yeafs of trouble-free service in 
the field. 

Nearly 30,000 Illustravox machines are in duily use all over the world. They 
are training salesmen, promoting new products, selling merchandise and 
services. 

Regardless of your product or training problem, you will find ILLUSTRAVOX 
and sour:d-slide films your most dependable, economical and convincing sales 
promotional aid. Write for further information. 


ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 


of The Magnavox Company, Incorporated 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Salaries are said to be 
on the same general level as those paid 
in comparable organizations. The 
profit-sharing plan is not used as an 
excuse for paying lower salaries, or 
avoiding salary increases when war 
ranted. 


bonus system. 


Our experience so far is that this 
profit-sharing plan is working very 
successfully,’ says Mr. Risso. “The 
only improvement we could make 
would be to increase the percentages, 
and that, of course, is contingent on 
economic conditions. The attitude of 
the employes towards the plan is in- 
dicated by this little incident: 

“One of our men, a relatively new 
employe, married, with two children, 
came to me after the receipt of his first 
bonus credit statement. He came vol- 
untarily to thank the trustees of the 
plan for his benefits under it. His 
salary was $200 a month. He had 
never been able to save towards the 
future and it worried him. The fam- 
ily's big dream was to be able to put 
something aside. “This plan is like the 
answer to our prayer.’ the man said. 
‘It makes us feel we have something 
for the future as well as for the pres- 
ent.’ This attitude is typical, espe- 
cially among those of our employes 
who have not been able to establish 


the habit of saving anything out of 
their salaries.” 

Employes prefer this system to a 
former one of giving them half a 
month's salary at Christmas. The ex- 
perience was that the bonus would be 
spent and nothing left to show for it. 

The object of the plan was to make 
every employe feel that he had a stake 
in the organization, a vital interest in 
its progress and its profits. In this it 
has been highly successful. Benefits 
to the employe are: Building up a re- 
serve on which he draws dividends; 
an increased feeling of security, of 
getting somewhere, of being a part of 
the organization into which he is put- 
ting his labor, and of drawing advan- 
tages from it above his salary. 

Advantages to the organization are 
just as tangible, including decreased 
staff turnover and increased enthusiasm 
from employes, who voluntarily do all 
they can to help increase profits and 
decrease expenses. They make sug- 
gestions for bringing in more business 
and boosting profits on existing busi- 
ness. Economies have been effected 
as a result of suggestions from em- 
ployes anxious to do all they could 
to help make a success of the organ- 
ization in which they now have a per- 
sonal stake. 


Average Big Firm Spends Annually 
Only $29,000 in Market Research 


ANUFACTURERS who do 

any market research worthy 

of the name—and _ their 

name is by no means legion 

spend annually an average of $29,- 

000 for all forms of market research, 

according to a Department of Com- 

merce survey called ‘Marketing Re- 
search Activities of Manufacturers.” 

Approximately $21,000 is spent for 
matket research conducted by the av- 
erage manufacturer through his own 
Organization and $8,000 for outside 
research. The range for the respond- 
ing companies was from $150 to 
$211,000. 

The Market Data Section sent ques- 
tionnaires to 869 manufacturers 
known to have indicated some inter- 
est in market research. Usable replies 
were received from 556 companies, of 
whom 33% conducted market re- 
search in 1937. The consumer goods 
group percentages was 41, industrial 
goods, 31, and makers of both con- 
sumer and industrial goods, 35. 

Of those who were active in market 
research, 44% employed outside or- 
ganizations and 32% supplemented 
their own work with that of profes- 
sional organizations. 
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Not all of the respondents answered 
the question as to the amount spent 
for market research, but the replies in- 
dicate that SALES MANAGEMENT'S 
estimate of $4,000,000 for all market 


research activity (December 15, 1938) 
was approximately correct. In that 
study, SALES MANAGEMENT estimated 
that $240,000,000 was spent annually 
for industrial or engineering research. 
These technical laboratories are turn- 
ing out new goods and better goods— 
but they don’t help either the manu- 
facturer or the consuming public until 
they are sold, and the ratio of 60 to 1 
for industrial research as against mar- 
ket research seems altogether too large. 

The Department of Commerce in- 
vestigation was made in the main 
among firms which have sufficient as- 
sets so that their failure to do a good 
market research job cannot be ascribed 
to their small size. Only 25% of the 
responding firms had net sales in 1937 
under $10,000,000. More than half 
of the returns were from companies 
with annual sales of from $10,000,000 
to $100,000,000. 

The average market research expen- 
ditures, the Department of Commerce 
found, were 0.025% of net sales. Ex- 
pressed in another way, this means that 
the average company spent $1 in mar- 
ket research for every $4,000 taken in 
by the sales department. 

Of the several types of marketing 
research, that dealing with the search 
for responsive markets was most pop- 
ular. Of all manufacturers reporting 
market research during the year, 80% 
engaged in market research, 75% in 
product research, 61% in method 
and means research, and 48% in pol- 
icy research. 

Under, market research the sub- 
jects, ranked in order of the number 
of projects reported by respondents, 
were: Potential market for a product 
or line; analysis of consumer market 
by sales territories; sales quota con- 


PERCENTAGE OF MANUFACTURERS REPORTING MARKETING RESEARCH 
UNDER FOUR MAIN CATEGORIES AND TWO 
LEADING SUBJECTS UNDER EACH 


7 


Percent 


Market Research | 80 bg 


Me tg iy >, CC 


Potentio! market | 60 W222 


Analysis of consumer market 
by sales territories 


Product Research 


Comparison with competitive products 
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Addttion of other products 49 (ZZ LLLLLLLLALLLLL£LLLL2z3 


Method and Means Research 


Competitors practices 
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Troming of salesmen 31 (ZZ | 
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struction; analysis and interpretation 
of current market statistics; sales terri- 
tory delineation; business forecasting; 
analysis of wholesale market by sales 
territories; classes of consumers pur- 
chasing product. 

Under product research, the leading 
subjects were: Comparison with com- 
petitive products as to performance, 
style, quality, size, price, etc.; addi- 
tion of other products; customer re- 
quirements, tastes, ideas; change in de- 
sign, color, texture, text, etc., to in- 
crease sales; new uses; packaging; pre- 
testing new models and designs. 

The most important subjects under 
method and means research were: 
Competitors’ practices in advertising 
and selling; training of salesmen; ef- 
fectiveness of advertising program, 
brand preferences, etc.; distribution 
costs; effectiveness of various adver- 
tising media; selection of distribution 
channels. 

Under policy research, the favorite 
subjects were: Pricing; advertising 
allowances; compensation; public re- 


ow53 National Advertisers 
are Saving with the I £-E 


Wfff, 


he list of national advertisers and agencies using the 
I & I Group Plan is constantly growing larger, more im- 
pressive. They are increasing sales and profits the easy way. 
Here is proof that smart advertisers are cashing-in on this 
plan: advertising of a large coffee company and a leading 
cigarette manufacturer now appears in I & I dailies on 52 
week schedules . - and more than fifty other advertisers 
are also taking advantage of Frequency Discounts with 13, 
26, or 39 week programs. 
The success of this outstanding development in newspaper 
advertising lies in the fact that it enables you to reach 81 
leading Illinois and lowa markets with profitable consistency 


° - and at the same time save money through Frequency 
Discounts. 


lations; credit granting; returned 
goods; cancellations. 

The 56-page pamphlet, “Marketing 
Research Activities of Manufacturers,” 
is priced at 25 cents and is available 
eitner from Washington headquarters 
or from district offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Write today for your copy of the standard I & I Frequency 
Discount Schedule. Simplify and modernize your newspaper adver- 
tising. Use I & I dailies regularly. 


Daily Newspaper League of Illinois 
401-02-03 Leland Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


lowa Daily Press Association 
405 Shops Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


Qo her 


— 


Advertising Campaign 
(Continued from page 21) 
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LET YOUR 
BOOTH NEWSPAPER 
REPRESENTATIVE EXPLAIN .. 


“Dealerized” newspapersched- 


on Columbia’s network was replaced 
by a “Summer Hour” June 11. On | 
the same time (9 to 10 p.m.), it fea- | 
tures Singer James Melton, Don Voor- | 
hees’ orchestra — lighter fare for the | Y 
dog days. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, is | 
the agency. | 


Tomorrow's Hearing 


Acousticon division of Dictograph 
Products Co., N. Y., brings out a new 
Acousticon Gold Medal series of hear- 
ing aids. Through Redfield-Johnstone 
agency, N. Y., the slogan ‘“Tomor- | 
row’s Hearing Today’ will herald | 
the line in 150 newspapers all over | 
the country. 

At the same time, prizes totaling 


ules are national newspaper 
schedules that have been sold 
personally to the local dealer 
by the local Booth Newspaper, 
in a way never before attempt- 
ed, Another reason why your 
lists should include Booth pa- 
pers. For an interesting book. 
descriptive of this practical 


$5,150 in value—including a first | 5 at new dealer service, ask I. A. 
prize of a $600 all-expense trip for Klein, 50 E. 42nd Street, New 
two people to either the N. Y. or S. F. 7 York. or John E. Lutz. 435 N. 


World's Fair— will be age by the Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
company in a national “Name Your 

Magazine” contest. Awards go to con- yy £ 

aun submitting most suitable names | B oO oO T H Apibeijon NEWSPAPERS 
for a new private magazine published | @,and Rapids Press 
by Acousticon and distributed free to 
customers and others interested in 
hearing aids. 


Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette 
Ann Arbor News 


Bay City Times 


i 1 
Flint Journs Jackson Citizen Patriot 


Saginaw News 
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FOLLOW 
THE WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL BEACON 
TO THIS BEAUTIFUL CHICAGO HOTEL 


Ever subjected to the searching scrutiny of 
the strongest light beam known, this hotel 
remains the choice of the discriminating 
traveler.... Every comfort is yours—new, 
beautiful rooms and suites, each equipped 
with tub and shower baths, circulating 
ice water, Servidor, three colorful restau- 
rants, Chicago's smartest cocktail lounge 
—every conceivable facility and service. 
Despite the high character of this fine hotel, 
tariffs are moderate. 


Allan G. Hurst, Manager 


CHICAGO'S 


HOTEL 


NICKERBOCKER 


WHAT’S YOUR 
TIME WORTH? 


Business Men Who Ask This... 
° sy 
Find it’s Cheaper to Fly! 
A FACT: Gain 12 hours Chicago-to-New 
York—flying TWA! 16 hrs. by land travel 
—3hrs. 55min. via TWA!... Fare, $44.95 
It may be costing you money not to fly! 
COAST-TO-COAST? Overnight —via 
‘TWA's “Sky Chief.’’ Gain 2 full days. 
Fare, $149.95. 10% discount on round 
trips. No “‘extras.’’ Meals are free! 
PHONE Travel Agent or TWA for rates anywhere. 
KS ee ee 
SALES MANAGERS! Award the winner of 
your next sales contest a TWA ticket to both 


World's Fairs! Only TWA will take him there 
via Grand Canyon, Boulder Dam! 


+ 
MAIL THIS COUPON to Transcontinental | 
& Western Air. Inc., Kansas City, Mo. for Free 
Booklet on TWA's direct service to New York l 
. 


| or San Francisco. 
J 


Name 
Address 


City 


SHORTEST, FASTEST 
COAST-70-COAST 


166} 
i | 


Marketing Flashes 


Two Bouncing Baby Industries Report a) 
Cans vs. Bottles for Beer Trade Slug Toe to Toe 


Baby Food Shift 

Johnson & Johnson, pharmaceutical 
manufacturers of New Brunswick, N. 
J., have sold the subsidiary Harold H. 
Clapp, Inc., to American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., Jersey City. 

Clapp, founded in 1921, is the pio- 
neer of the strained and chopped baby 
foods industry, which today is a $20,- 
000,000 annual business. “In the 12- 
year period 1927-38, sales of strained 
baby foods rose from about 3,000,000 
units to more than 150,000,000 units. 
Continued expansion is ahead, for 
only about 35% of all babies are now 
fed these scientific food products,” 
says H. W. Roden, Clapp president 
and gen. mgr. 

Mr. Roden, a former vice-presi- 
dent director, and ad mgr. of J] & J, 
remains as operating head of the new 
AHP division. He bought Clapp for 
J] & J in 1931, and has acted as its 
sales and ad mgr., and later president, 
ever since. Formerly he commuted in 
company-owned planes hetween New 
Brunswick and Rochester, N. Y., 
where Clapp last year erected a 17- 
acre plant. 


No Deposit 

In the never-ending fracas between 
bottles and cans for beer, which start- 
ed in 1935, first one side then t’other 
rets in a right hook. Cans took the 
first round because they required no 
deposit. Bottles retorted with Steinies 
and Stubbies, also ‘no deposit.” 

But a lot of brewers who adopted 
the pudgv bottles continued to de- 
mand a deposit, and cans piled up 
noints. Now Glass Container Asso- 
ciation of America has brought for- 
ward a bottle clearly marked ‘‘no de- 
posit, no return.” Of pebbled glass, 
it weighs only 734 oz. empty, con- 
trasted with 13 oz. for a standard tall 
bottle, 10 oz. for a Steinie. Never- 
theless, it holds the normal 12 oz. 
This lightness is an advantage that has 
led some 40 brewers to adopt it. 

Currently GCA is running a test 
campaign in Boston, Springfield, 
Mass., Providence newspapers (through 
Pedlar & Ryan, N. Y. agency) to win 
consumers and more brewers. If it 
clicks in these canned beer strong- 
holds, it may be extended nationally. 

“No deposit, brewery flavor, stacks 
easier in refrigerator” claims for the 
bottle are identical with canned beer 
claims. The public will probably take 


whichever is nearest. GCA, though, 
declares 93% of packaged beer is in 
bottles. Can companies reply that 
25.4% of all urban families prefer 
their beer in cans. It’s a great fight, 
folks! Both boys are in there punch- 
ing! 


S. A. for Paint 

Paint—wall paint not feminine face 
paint—is being given sex appeal by 
Laux Sales Co., Seattle, under the 
slogan “lovely walls make a lovelier 
lady.” 

In newspapers covering the West, 
and Sunset magazine, women are 
urged to write for their ‘Personalized 
Hollywood Color Chart’’ and a booklet 
that tells how to “bring out your own 
beauty with walls that are a perfect 
background for you.’ In the latter 
Natalie Kalmus, director of color con- 
trol for Technicolor Studios, explains 
how ‘‘walls should be in tints that 
highlight your coloring and bring out 
the best points of your hair, skin, and 
figure.” Four movie actresses, 3 
blonde, a red-head, a brunette, and a 
brownette, are pictured against the 


W. A. MeDermid, managing director of 
W. A. McDermid and Associates, sales 
consultants, was elected president of the 
New York Sales Managers’ Club at its 
recent annual meeting. This is the old- 
est sales executives’ organization in the 
country. Other officers elected: Leslie S. 
Gillette, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, vice- 
president; Elon G. Pratt, Smokador Mfg. 
Co., secretary; G. Lloyd King, Lamont, 
Corliss & Co., treasurer. The new board 
of governors: Henry Hoyns, Harper & 
Brothers; O. W. Kracht, Leather Trading 
Corp.; W. E. Snodgrass, American Tel. 
& Tel.; Elmer H. White, U. S. Rubber 
Products; J. Graham Wright, Joseph 
Tetley & Co. 
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walls that best suit their eyes and hair. 

The color charts are divided inte 
these four types with suggested colors 
for walls, ceiling, upholstery, rugs, | 

c., for dining, living, and bedrooms | 
wiv to match feminine colorings. Women 
tell the color of their hair and eyes 
in filling out coupons used in the ads. | 
Names of recipients of the charts are 
filled-in in longhand at Laux’s head- 
quarters to lend a personal touch. 

Dealers, too, are asking Laux for 
extra copies of the charts and brochure, 
and displaying autographed photos of 
the movie actresses, posters of them 
emphasizing paint as a ‘beauty secret,”’ 
and employing special displays when- 
ever one of the stars’ films runs 
locally. 


Frozen Foods | 

Edwin T. Gibson, president of Frost- | 
ed Foods Sales Corp., General Foods 
subsidiary, estimates that last year the | , Fa _— reofit wit 
nation’s quick-frozen foods business 
ran to some 200,000,000 pounds. 

His figure is only a ‘‘guestimate’’ 
because the entire industry has had 
such rapid growth that exact figures 
are nowhere available. Company A 
contracts for a certain production of 
frozen foods from B Co. Then the | 
figures for A represent a duplication 
of B's share of A’s production. Some | 
y ¢ companies decline to break down their 
totals as to frozen and other foods. 
Still other companies don’t report at 
all. Even Uncle Sam is ignorant of 


the industry's exact status. O 0O 
But it is admittedly large and grow- > e 


ing. Mr. Gibson's company, using the | 
pioneer Birds Eye process, has expand- | QUAKER OATS 

ed from four packing plants and 12 | 

dealers ten years ago to today’s 29 | 

plants and 4,950 retailers. An im- EXPANSION PROGRAM 


portant contribution to this expansion 

has been the lowered cost of the re- for AKRON 

frigerators from which quick-frozen 

anal pool Be gd | ae Plans for the erection in Akron of a giant 
; grain elevator, representing an outlay of some 

$500,000.00, has been announced by Fred J. 

Kadette —— Manager of Quaker Oats Co. Akron 

ant. 
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Age sh 
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they are $300. 


W. Keene Jackson, former gen. s.m. 
of International Radio Corp., Ann @ Tentative plans to build a new 14 story 
Arbor, Mich., and a group of asso- | Quaker Oats Co. building in Akron was also 
ciates have bought the Kadette Radio discussed by Mr. Palmer. 
division of International. A new line 


This announcement is evidence of the 
of compacts, portables, table models = ? 


; ir “a faith Akron’s oldest industry has in the future 
q and television equipment 1s being ; ; ° 
. of the city it helped to build. 
‘ shown to the trade by the new Kadette 
Radio Corp. For blanket coverage of this alert, free-spending 
Kadette originated the AC-DC Akron Market, place your sales messages in the 


compact in plastic cabinets to retail at 
4 . $10 to $25, and has sold over 1.000.- 
000 sets. President Jackson, a veteran 


in radio, has sold more than $20,000.- 
. 3S 2D 183! 
000 worth of radio receivers in the ESTABLISHED 1839 


past 14 years, including carloads of REPRESENTED BY STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Kadettes. 
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d,290,000 
Head of Cattle 


Nebraska and Southwestern Iowa) 
| 


farmers own more than 3,250,000 


head of cattle, 


2,000,000 hogs, | 
700,000 sheep and 725,000 horses. | 


Three quarters of a million dairy | 


° P 
cows contribute 20% to the total 


farm income. 


Omaha is the key city to this great | 


Midwestern stock-raising and farm- 


ing area. Producers are paid more | 
than $400,000 daily on the Omaha | 


live stock market. 12 packing plants | 


annually produce $1.00,000,000.00 | 


worth of meat and by-products. 


These are just a few of the many | 
| 


steady income sources of the great | 


Nebraska, Southwestern Iowa mar- | 
ket. The Omaha World-Herald | 


covers this market, entering 


ra 


out of every LO homes in 307 of | 


the largest incorporated cities of | 


Nebraska and Southwestern Iowa. | 


Where can you place your adver- | 


lising test campaign in a 


promising area? 


T WE So w'A HF A 


World-Herald 


National Advertising Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Ine. 
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Van-Building Methods 
That Maintain Average 
of 1 Sale in 3 Calls 


(Continued from page 26) 


interview and measure that against the 
office average. 

We criticize individually, and com- 
pliment in groups. Salesmen are kings 
around our office. The clerical force 
is constantly coached to help an agent 
build up a good estimate of himself. 

When slumps come-—and they do— 
we hold daily meetings from 8:30 
until 9:00 a.m. and check results of 
the day by phone at night, and keep 
at it until the slump is over. 

Sales contests? They violate every 
principle of logic we've ever learned. 
We hate them—but they work, and 
we use them. We like short ones fol- 
lowed by a Saturday of playing to- 
gether—at the beach, for instance. Play 
together offsets the memories of rough 
spots in working together. 


Rewards for Star Men 


We reward our six top-flight men 
with six private offices, out of which 
they move if others can better their 
performance at the end of six months. 
We furnish a secretary for groups of 
four new men, but after a few months 
of production, they take over the ex- 
pense themselves. We keep before the 
men the six stages of their develop- 
ment: A minimum of knowledge, a 
minimum of skill, a reasonable work 
pattern, information for advanced es- 
tate work, advertising and prestige 
building aid such as a personal house 
organ, and employing of someone to 
do the detail work for which the sales- 
men’s time has become too valuable. 

All stimulation work is toward 
building a man up to do the impos- 
sible. We are literal followers of 
Browning’s advice, “A man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, or what’s a 
heaven for?” We have planned five 
years ahead and know the number of 
salesmen we expect to add, and where, 
and cost estimates. 

We want more good customers and 
our salesmen are our customers. We 
must give our salesmen the training 
which enables them to give the public 
what the public wants. We must give 
our salesmen what //ey want. The 
public is their judge—the salesmen are 
our judges. 

And if we don’t like our total sales 
volume for the month, or Mr. Roose- 
velt’s latest fire-side chat, we remem- 
ber our inner-office sales management 
philosophy—"We blame ourselves for 
everything.” The compliments will 
take care of themselves. 


Illinois Strikes Oil, and 

Dizzy Prosperity Dazzles 

Dwellers in “Egypt” 
(Continued from page 20) 


It has been estimated that more than 
100 geologists are exploring the area. 
They're not the rock-chippers of the 
days of the Golden West. They work 
with test tubes and microscopes. They 
study the drillers’ logs, drilling time 
logs, take samples of slush, and ex- 
amine cores. They are experts in 
micropaleontology and they get mean- 
ings out of electrical logs. 

There is a striking contrast between 
the percentage of successes of locations 
in new areas made with and without 
scientific aid. The ratio is 36% as 
against 3%. Out of 377 wells sunk 


The Illinois Oil Boom 
Producing wells drilled in the new 
fields, between January 1, 1937, and 
June 1, 1939, by fields, are as follows: 


Producing 

County and Field Wells 
Bond, Sorento ..... sh hte dac'or Ca 1 
Washington, Cordes ............ 25 
Shelby, Stewardson ...... aac l 
Fayette 

Beecher City-Louden 844 

a. ere 35 
Marion 

Patoka I I ings cela 104 

Lake Centralia-Salem 914 

iv. re l 
Clinton, Marion 

Centialia (New) 550 
Jefferson 

Dix acted ; = ; 46 

Roaches ..... Mh “eee eae d 4 

Marcoe 2 

Elk Prairie . 1 

Ina l 
Coles 

Mattoon : eiated 7 — 1 

Hutton . 2 
Clay 

Flora 14 

lola ais ‘ 1 
Clay, Wayne 

Clay City 276 
Richland 

Noble . . 174 

Schnel! tom Sara ; 4 

Olney : ee sat 34 
Wayne 

Rinard 1 

Cisne 40 

Boyleston 7 

Aden 4 

North Aden 47 

Enterprise 18 

Mt. Erie 1 

Barnhill 2 

Golden Gate ................ 1 

Leech Twp. .. 2 
Galatin, Junction eee 1 
Lawrence, Russellville gas .... 22 


3,181 
On June 1 rigs were standing over 
167 locations, rigs were being erected 
over 33 more, and 26 additional loca- 
tions had been announced. 
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in strictly wildcat areas only 32 were 
successful in discovering either oil or 
gas. A considerable number of the 


wildcat operations were made on 
hunches and without any scientific rea- 
son. They keep on doing it. Once in 
a blue moon such a well hits. 

Anyone who buys land in the area 
for drilling purposes without expert 
scientific advice is probably taking 
more than a 1,000-to-1 chance. Mil- 
lions of acres are under lease. The 
Louden field, biggest in the new sec- 
tor, contains only 15,860 acres; Salem, 
the most productive, only 7,520 acres; 
the New Centralia field only 2,000 
acres. Geologists refer to the produc- 
ing areas as “pimples.” 

Illinois has been subjected to little 
deep drilling. The average depth of 
all wells drilled in 1938 was 1,875 
feet. Recently a deep test in the 
Sandoval field, where the previous 
average depth for producing wells was 
1,550 feet, was completed and oil was 
discovered in commercial quantities in 
the Devonian limestone at 2,920 feet. 

It has often been the history of 
fields in other parts of the United 
States that, after the shallow sands 
were drilled out, bigger and_ better 
production was found at deeper levels. 
To date Illinois only hopes that this 
will be true there. 

What an oil strike can do in build- 
ing freight revenue for a railroad is 
illustrated by a story current in Cen- 
tralia. There's a strip of old iron run- 
ning from the Mississippi river up 
through Centralia to Salem. Why it 
was built nobody seems to know, for 
it touches only small villages in the 
main, and, as the natives say, goes 
“from nowhere to nowhere.” By 
chance it bisected the Salem field. 

Its freight revenue for one month a 
year ago totaled only about $1,000, if 
the story is correct. Recently in a 
single month it rose to $136,000. 

At the tax collector’s office in Salem 
the writer was told that one oil com- 
pany which possessed no taxable prop- 
erty in the county a year ago will pay 
about $90,000 in taxes this year. 

When you ride across southern IIli- 
nois these nights you see patches of 
light against the sky. The patches 
mark the new oil fields. 

Flares are set up in the fields where 
they burn night and day. These giant 
“candle flames’’ may blaze a dozen or 
more feet high. The lights of the 
Salem field can be seen for 40 miles. 

A farmer who dabbles in real estate 
and politics, found on the Salem court 
house square, told this story: 

“I bought and sold land within a 
dozen miles of town three years ago 
at from $8.50 to $10 an acre. Much 
of it wasn’t worth that for farming. 
When the lease hounds began to come 
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in they'd offer a farmer a dollar for a 
lease on his farm. Many sold for that. 
Thousands of acres were leased for 
from four to ten cents an acre. They're 
offering $5 now miles from produc- 
tion. 

We ran across a lease salesman who 
had armed himself with photostats of 
stories of sudden riches printed in 
various southern Illinois newspapers. 
Here are some of them in brief: 

“Texas Co. pays $65,000 for an 
eighth of an acre.” 

“One half-acre sells for $106,000.” 

“Seventy-acre lease sells for $500,- 
000.” 

“Acre tract brings $97,500.” 

These stories are true but unusual. 
The buyers were merely getting con- 


trol of small plots they'd overlooked 


Your Slide Film Sales Story 
is only as good as the Unit 


you use for Projecting it! 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


Cinaudio 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Just read the list of Cinaudio features listed in the 
column to the right. These features tell a// the reasons 


in leasing. With production on all 
sides they were protecting themselves 
from drilling costly offsets. Don’t buy 
into a “grave lot subdivision.” Oper- 
ators shun them like poison. 

But there are sparkling stories of 
spending by the quick rich. One 
farmer who had suffered long on 80 
acres of impoverished land, when his 
income hit $525 a day bought six 
motor cars: Five pleasure cars for his 
children, a light truck for himself. 

A little country church, overlooked 
in the early leasing, had a pleasant 
deal when oil came close. One well 
in its yard flowed 800 barrels in four 
hours. The congregation had never 
been able to afford a full-time min- 
ister. Now, with $18,000 in the 
treasury, it is looking for one. 


Chech These 
FEATURES 


1 Compact, light, strong; fin- 
ished in Spanish blue leather- 
ette. 


9 Entirely “light socket’’ oper- 
ated, simplified for the most 
inexperienced operator. 


3 Built-in Webster Electric 

power amplifier capable of 
reproducing voice or music 
with lifelike fidelity and am- 
ple volume, 


4 Projector assembly incorpo- 

rates most up-to-date design 
features elevation and focus- 
ing adjustments available. 


5 Heavy duty self-starting 
phonograph motor. Will play 
10”, 12”, or 16” records. 


Separate on-off switches for 
6 projector, amplifier, and pho- 
nograph motor. 


7 Separate volume and tone 
controls permit tone adjust- 
ment to suit acoustics. 


8 Latest type, high fidelity re- 
sponse crystal reproducing 
pick-up. 


9 Emergency motor board light 
—exclusive feature—to facil- 
itate changing records, play- 
ing needles, or making other 
adjustments in a darkened 


° P room. 
why more and more organizations that use sound- 
slide films in their sales programs are turning to the 10 Speaker housed in lid of case 
use of Cinaudio. For Cinaudio is easy to carry, sim- oe Geaeiens ae © oe 


ple to set up. Its quality and clarity of voice reproduc- 
tion is exceptional, due to the use of finest amplifica- 
tion and reproducing equipment of our own manu- 


tension cords so that sound 
and image can be ccncen- 
trated in one spot is another 
exclusive feature. 


facture. The small, compact model illustrated will 11 All connections are made by 


accommodate audiences of from 25 to 50 people. 


means of fool-proof polarized 
plugs with extension cords. 


Write for descriptive literature and quantity prices. 
Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc., under U. S. 12 Latest type electronic tubes 


Patents of American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


readily obtainable for replace- 


and Western Electric Company, Incorporated. ment——are employed. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 
Export Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York ¢ Cable Address: ''ARLAB,”’ New York 


Webster 


M Electric 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Sates VIANAGEMENT. 


: September Power %— 
aad Ratio S. B. P. 
Trading Area 
I iach ciianiiianliiati 134.95 0650 
CPE T RIEL 115.84 '2497 
Ne eee 112.77 -1600(27X) 
Charleston, S$. C.......... 111.87 1015 
Portiand, Ore............... 111.81 1.0865 
0 ere 111.79 | .4157 
I ccinissicnscinesvcseceen 111.41 .8435 
Albany-Troy- 
Schenectady............. 110.86 -8200 
0 SS 110.58 | .4553 
} 
itis icincaicciciiaaitithianitaai 110.47 .1440 
ID, coinssominseninciniie 108.66 -0671(9X) 
ASS 108.64 -3459 
Minneapolis....... pantigeahs 108.29 | 2.1940 (19) 
Montgomery.................. 107.93 .2065 
Sacramento.................. 107.48 | .4021 
wosecccccosesosecocoscosccees 107.14 | .8694 
RII sicnincestinauciienianiaingiaar 106.25 .2306 
Hammond....................+- 106.19 | 2688(12X) 
Fargo-Grand Forks 105.97 73 
Shreveport.................... 105.67 | 3628 
SIs cccnsiviidnneenioundniatininia 105.66 | 1.1574 
SE iscicknitesiannininesianebbinensh q .1229 
Oakland.. i -6643(21X) 
Tacoma...... J | .1538(28xX) 
| 
I ccssneinanhininiinini 103.58 
ID cncccsicnienssiensenin 103.55 | 
Wilmington.................... 103.15 
New Orleans................. 103.01 .6831 
Cedor Rapids................ 102.98 | 1395 
citable 102.32 -8385 
SINK cciintinisusisaitaiamiatans 101.98 -1250 
i, INI satisecnenneeeinnnn 101.59 -1176 
Portiand, Me................ 100.57 -2416 
es 100.50 | 2.7395 
| 
ee 100.24 | -1722(15X) 
Savannah...... e 100.07 | -1631 
Kansas City, Mo 99.68 | 1.6709 
a 99.67 | 3799 
eee Si eaniaeileidaienlianasia 99.12 | 2676 
I cicicecnicsitinnntiines 99.03 | .1917 
OS Se 98.98 .8058 
I ciciniiiinniaiaiinn 98.58 -2347(6X) 
OEE EE 98.50 | .2227(26xX) 
ON Ee 98.42 | -2981(7X) 


National Buying | 


| 
1} 


|| 


| 
| 
| 


Peak Cities of September 


The following figures show for the 151 cities of 50,000 population or more 
for which bank debit figures are available, the relation between Septem- 
ber business activity in each city and its own average month, 134.95, for | 
example, means that Durham’s business activity in September is 34.95% 
better than the average month in that city. “S. B. P.” refers to SM Sur- 
vey of Buying Power, April 10, 1938. Source of figures: Federal Reserve 
Bank debits averaged for years 1934 to 1936 inclusive, and computed by 


| National Buying | 


| 
. | September Power %— 
oy | Ratio S. B. P. 

Trading Area | 
aie = 2 
Springfield, Mo............. 98.42 1465 | 
Springfield, II! -| 98.31 2378 i} 
Youngstown.. 98.01 -3642 
Springfield,O................ | 97.98 .1157 } 
eR | 97.81 -1913(5X) | 
| 1} 
OT | 97.67 5231 
eS -| 97.60 -2683 
Chattanoogae................. | 97.28 .1968 
| Cincinnafi....................+ 97.11 1.1853 \| 
II icciesdcinsniiioeiinid 96.95 1359 } 
| 
Greensboro................... | 96.89 .1774 | 

Huntington.................... } 96.79 .2443 

Se MEI ccrecescancencceos 96.79 -1326(23X) 

oo, _ TET | 96.78 .9486 

SERRE 96.75 -1758 
ee 96.62 .1638 
Salt Lake City.............. 96.53 -6061 
SER 96.42 2.1940(19) \ 
SI csinlesitansinstahitnisaestaiaiiindl 96.33 1.1718 
I cinitevtstancenidinbvnic 96.26 .1264 1} 
i ao icsincncininctitcininieniil 96.01 .7585 1} 
NA ssisiiaivisanennecinneen 96.00 5.6588 
Winston-Salem.............. 95.98 .1317 
— _, ED 95.89 2.6468 (20X) || 
Binghamfon..................-: 95.82 .3076 } 
95.78 3373 ! 
95.54 1302 || 
95.37 3841(1) 1} 
| Nashville..... 95.33 174 i 
_—apascenneinenccnia 95.32 5327 | 

Indianapolis................... 95.31 1.0790 
| Saginaw.......... | 95.13 -1559 
| Reading.......... 95.11 -2197(25X) || 
Fort Worth 94.93 -8533 i] 
| a 94.81 1.1695 i} 
We I ssshisistictoacianes | 94.80 2706 | 
Knoxville... seecccccccssss-. | 94.79 .3217 | 
Louisville..... | 94.75 .6516 \} 
Ni niahiancshbennninsanates 94.71 -8286 | 
San Antonio 94.69 6567 

Charlotte 94.67 -3972 
San Francisco............... 94.63 2.2618 } 
I ccescnssccessscecssace | 94.62 .29%6 1] 
FD iecinsccetincesionien | 94.61 .1414(2K) || 

Kansas City, Kans........ | 94.52 -0990(14X) 


| National Buying 


i | September| Power %— 
nad | Ratio | S$.B.P. 
| Trading Area 
| 
Grand Rapids............... | 94.49 | 5995 
94.31 | .4683 
94.31 -1556(32X) 
93.96 .2379 
93.95 -2104 
Buffalo.... 93.83 1.4832 
Passaic... ane! 93.73 -2656 
i iceainintan atin 93.68 -3158(13Z) 
Terre Haute.................- 93.61 .1947 
BD cessanstesnnssnniniiins 93.49 | .1468 
Dist. of Columbic........, 93.23 1.0843 
Wheeling } 93.16 -1780 
SS ee 93.05 -5811(3X) 
Fort Wayne.................-. | 92.97 -3332 
i ceiecnnnsstasntiscicsasisntanatiinesies 92.77 -3614 
eee i 92.73 | .1563(4X) 
i casantinincrndsinonnnannisnite | 92.70 .2741 
Los Angeles................--.| 92.66 | 3.6154 
Hoarrisburg...................- 92.65 6118 
Oklahoma City............. «92.61 | 18362 
| | 
a 92.57 | .2609 
ES OS eee 92.51 | 2.9016(16Z) 
Lansing . 92.47 -2508 
Rochester 92.41 | -6728 
SS 92.39 -4424(18X) 
i aicciicincenitinicnadianiaiins 92.36 -4173 
Philadelphia 92.28 4.1148 
|| Jackson................ 92.21 1137 
Evansville wll 92.15 2569 
WP RRONCF «.20ccccccccccsesceee 92.15 4246 
| 
Springfield, Mass......... 92.02 -5309 
OS 91.88 2.8261 
Flint.. 91.70 2528 
Des Moines...................- | 91.55 -7688 
3 ees | 91.52 2.0291 
91.41 -0792(29X) 
91.26 -1775(30X) 
Milwaukee..................... 91.24 2.1334 
90.88 .2345 
90.21 -4555(31Z) 
89.67 -2688(10X) 
89.39 -8714(17X) 
New Bedford... 88.31 -2733(8) 
Hartford.......... 88.26 -6091 
New Haven..................- 88.12 -4555 
a 87.72 | 2.9016(16Z) 
Fall River... 87.61 -2733(8) 
New York.. 87.58 12.4080 
Jacksonville.. 87.03 -4454 
Birmingham................... 87.00 | -5716 
a, ee 86.68 -6515 
Seas é 86.36 | .1138 
SS eee 85.75 3.2638 
Charleston, W. Va....... 85.01 | .3813 
Tampa-St. Petersburg.| 84.61 -3189 
Phoenix | 84.44 .2403 
SSR 82.49 -0520(24X) 
I  indiiscsistinnia 82.21 -2287 
Raleigh 80.54 -4427 
Lexington 74.01 1978 
co 72.89 -2725 
ES 72.43 3328 


Explanatory Notes: The “S. B. P. Trading 
Area National Buying Power %” is a total 
of the buying power percentages for the 
counties making up the trading area of the 
city, as taken from SaLes MANAGEMENT'S 
April 10, 1938, Survey of Buying Power. The 
counties making up the trading areas of the 
151 cities have 93.96% of the nation’s buy- 
ing power, .. . Certain cities, such as Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, have a combined 
trading area, and the same buying power 
percentage is shown for each . . . Certain 
other cities, such as Hammond, Ind., are 
parts of a larger metropolitan market, but 
the percentage of the county in which it is 
located is shown separately. Such cities are 
designated with an X. . . . Some counties 
contain several cities over 50,000 for which 
bank debits are available. and the county 
buying power percentage is given for each. 


Los Angeles County is an example. Such 
cities are marked Z. 
1. County percentage included in Cleveland 
area. 
2. Ibid Philadelphia. 
3. Ibid San Francisco. 
1. Ibid Boston. 
5. Ibid Philadelphia. 
6. Ibid Cleveland. 
7. Ibid Philadelphia. 
8. Fall River and New Bedford combined. 
9, County percentage included in Houston 
area. 
10. Ibid Chicago. 
11. Ibid Cincinnati. 
12. Ibid Chicago. 
13. In same county as Springfield. 
14. County percentage included in Kansas 
City, Mo., area. 
15. Ibid Philadelphia. 


16. In same county as Los Angeles. 

17. County percentage included in Boston 
area. 

18. Ibid Boston. 

19. Minneapolis-St. Paul combined trading 

area, 

County percentage 

York area. 

Ibid San Francisco. 

Ibid New York. 

Ibid Beaumont. 

Ibid Denver. 

5. Ibid Philadelphia. 

26. Ibid Chicago. 

27. Ibid San Francisco. 

28. Ibid Seattle. 

29. Ibid Kansas City, Mo. 

30. Ibid New York. 

31. Same County as New Haven. 

32. County percentage included in Harris- 
burg area. 


20. included in New 
zi. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
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MONTHLY VARIATIONS IN BUSINESS BY STATES 


BASE 100 EQUALS MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BANK DEBITS 
FOR YEARS 1934 -1936 
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ING AGENCIES | 


The Arndt Brothers 


Two young men who borrowed a hun 
dred dollars 15 years ago to start an ad 
vertising agency were “wined and dined 
in May of this year in celebration of the 
fifteenth anniversary of that event. The 
recipients of this surprise testimonial din 
ner are brothers, John F. and David B 
Arndt; the hosts, the entire staff of John 
Falkner Arndt & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

John Arndt got bitten by the advertising 
bug while holding down the job of assis- 
tant sales manager of Franklinn Sugar Re 
fining Co., where part of his dutics con- 
sisted of writing trade paper ads. So well 
“bitten’’ was he that he chucked this job 
for a lesser cone as springboard into th 
advertising ficld, joining the F. Wallis 
Armstrong agency in a minor capacity. 
Once in the ficld, the infection spread 
rapidly and he soon conceived the idea of 
an agency of his own, Joining forces with 
his brother, David Arndt, they formed a 
partnership 

Sons of a clergyman (whom they affec- 
tionately call Buck, short for “‘The Old 
Buck"), they had no money or family back- 
ing, other than encouragement, but were 
able to borrow $100 from a banker who 
advised them against putting it into the 
advertising business. Other net assets at 
the time included a tiny office also loaned 
to them, and a _ second-hand typewriter 
munificently given outright. 

With these three capital items they were 
off! First job consisted of selling advertis- 
ing space to shops adjoining the campus of 
the University of Pennsylvania for a blot- 
ter of football schedules distributed to 
students’ rooms and fraternity houses—net 
profit $300. First office really their own was 
in the old Record Building, on Philadel- 
phia’s Chestnut Street; first clients a mis- 
cellaneous group of small accounts which 
they now sum up briefly as a “‘heterogeny.” 

Their first real inroads into the agency 
field proper came with the obtaining of 
several textile machinery accounts. Since 
the industry represented by these accounts 
was in a depression at that time, it de- 
manded resultful advertising production to 
put them across. From then on the Arndts 
were adding new accounts on a fairly steady 
basis, necessitating frequent moves to in- 
creasingly larger office space. 

In 1930 they began to come out of the 
industrial field and widened their scope 
with the addition of small consumer ac- 
counts, including Ludington Airlines, later 
purchased by Eastern Airlines. By 1935 
they had expanded, through 11 years and 
four moves, into the entire 23rd floor ot 
the Lewis Tower, the space now occupied. 
Here, with a staff of 18, they service some 
30-odd accounts. In 1938 they joined the 
4 A’s, and are now rated among the first 
100 agencies in the country. 

Back of this growth lies long adherence 
to a conviction and an idea. The con- 
viction is that an advertising agency, even 
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one of moderate sizc, must concern itself 
first of all with sales. The idea was to 
build a fundamentally sales-minded organ- 
ization——carried through down to the ac- 
tual hiring of personnel. A_ basic con 
cept of the agency is that all key men must 
have had specific selling experience before 
they're hired. A third brother, Bob Arndt, 
found out they meant this literally when, 
emerging from college, he applied for a 
job and was turned down. First, he must 
actually have selling experience, they said, 
so he took a sales job with Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., then joined the agency in 1927. 


Photos by Bachrach 

John Falkner Arndt, left, and Brother 

David, right, borrowed $100 and started 

peddling space on a blotter. That’s how 
they broke into advertising. 


With the definite aim of building smaller 
accounts into larger advertisers, rather 
than a policy of expensive and expansive 
solicitation of large accounts already built 
up, the Arndts have found that this sales- 
minded policy has borne fruit. Results in 
actual increased sales have not only held 
old accounts but helped in attracting new 
ones. In analyzing these results they are 
careful to base increases on an honest eval- 
uation of comparison with the same indus- 
try as a whole. If, for instance, a client's 
sales have increased 25% under their adver- 
tising management, they don’t get out the 
drums and beat them loudly unless parallel 
products within the same industry have 
shown a loss, or less gains in sales. 

In 1930 the Arndts became interested in 
the formation of the Continental Agency 
Network—then in an ailing infancy—a 
brain-child of Charles Austin Bates, now 
deceased, a veteran advertising man with 
his own agency in New York. The Arndts 
saw the economic value of such a network 
and spent a great deal of time as head- 
quarters agency to develop it. They are 
still headquarters for this organization of 
ten nationally-known agencies in Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York City, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis and Kansas City. 

A three-brother agency is somewhat 
unusual, but these three didn’t stop with 
just all going into the same business. They 
all went to the same school, graduated 
from the same college, got engaged the 


same year, married the same year, and had 
blonde baby boys within the same year. 

John Arndt, at 40, 1s oldest of the trio, 
president of the agency and in charge of 
marketing. Outside honors include his se- 
lection to serve as a member of the Na- 
tional Jury of Annual Advertising Awards. 
David, 38, is secretary-treasurer, in charge 
of contact work. Bob, 34, is vice-president 
and service director. S. S. Preston, Jr., 
who joined the agency in 1930, has re- 
cently been made a vice-president. Other 
staff members include Marcel Schulhoff, 
merchandising; R. L. Hall, media and re- 
search; Herman Thoenebe, copy; Will 
Kaplan, art director; Joseph A. Kloster, 
production manager. 

John Falkner Arndt & Co. is among the 
first 100 agencies in the country in volume 
of annual business placed. Clients repre- 
sent such widely divergent lines as hotels 
and resorts, banks, hosiery, beer, heavy in- 
dustrial machinery, laminated Bakelite, elec- 
trical appliances, slip covers, high-grade 
furniture, leather goods, steamship excur- 
sion lines, farm and garden chemicals. The 


Robert, youngest of 
the trio, followed 
his elders in every- 
thing. They all 
went to the same 
prep school and 
college, became en- 
gaged the same year, 
were married the 
same year, became 
fathers of blonde 
boys the same 
vear. 


Bac hrac h 


Arndts have quite a record for holding ac- 
counts over a period of years, still keeping 
many of the original ones from the early 
days. In fact, over their entire 15-year 
history, not more than three or four ac- 
counts have been lost to other agencies. 
Several citations and awards have come 
their way on work for clients. A recently 
added resort-hotel department has helped 
to knit for the first time a state hotel as- 
sociation into a promotional unit. As 
agency for the Pennsylvania and the New 
Jersey hotel associations, their cooperative 
hotel promotion has been widely recognized 
as an important achievement in the hotel 
industry. 


Agency Notes 


W. H. H. Hull & Co., N. Y., has been 
discontinued and its president, Walter E. 
Bunnell, has retired. Lamb Advertising 
Agency, Inc., headed by Dorothy Lamb, 
former Hull account executive, has been 
established in the same offices and with the 
same personnel, 

Irwin A. Vladimir, account executive and 
head of the foreign division of Maxon, 
Inc., N. Y., for the last six years, opens 
an agency under his own name today. Frank 
B. Amos, also with Maxon, becomes vice- 
president of the new organization. 

Gregory Advertising, Inc., Cleveland, and 
Paul H. Bolton, of Youngstown, merge to 
form Gregory & Bolton, Inc. Offices in 
both cities will be maintained. 

Henry J. Kaufman Advertising Agency, 
Washington, has opened a Baltimore office 
under the direction of Marx S. Kaufman. 

Robert F. Dennis Advertising Agency has 
been established in Los Angeles, with cor- 
respondent offices in San Francisco, Chicago, 
New York. Mr. Dennis has been for the 
last five years an account executive and 
production manager of Flwood J. Robinson 
agency, L.A 
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Badt Advertising Agency has reopened 
in Dallas. Sig. H. Badt, former head of 
the agency bearing his name, which he sold 
in 1937 to become ad manager of the Dal- 
las Dispatch-Journal, is president. 


“Pie for Grandpa” Starts 
Series by N. W. Ayer 


How national advertising has helped to 
convert yesterday's luxuries into today’s 
every-day necessities is told by N. W. 
Ayer & Son in the first of a series of page 
ads appearing in Time, June 12. Other 
magazines will be added, on an “extremely 
flexible schedule” if public response war- 
rants, 

Illustrated by a tin-type in an ornate 
frame of “Grandpa,” copy explains, “This 
is Grandpa. He ate pie for breakfast every 
day of his life. (Oranges would have been 
better for him, but oranges cost 75¢ a 
dozen.) 

“He also ate hot cereal Summer and 
Winter, and grumbled about the high price 
of coffee all the year round. (The brand 
of coffee Grandpa drank cost 60¢ a pound.) 

“Today we have the luxuries of Grand- 
pa’s time on our table every morning. Or- 
anges now cost only 23¢ a dozen, coffee 
(the same brand), 27¢ a pound, and corn 
flakes, a new dish to Grandpa, has come 
down 50% in price in the last 30 years 

"How has this been accomplished ? 

“Modern efficiency in mass production, to 
meet a mass demand created by national 
advertising.” 

Object of the scries is not to advertise 
Ayer, except indirectly, but to assist all in- 
dustry and all national advertising. 


People 


Joseph W. Howell, formerly manager of 
the outdoor ad department, has been elect- 
ed vice-president of E. T. Howard Co. Be- 
fore joining the agency on January 1, 1938, 
he was associated for 15 years with 
O'Mealia Outdoor Advertising. 

A. C. MacFadyen, who used to be with 
the San Francisco office of N. W. Ayer, 
has joined Shattuck and Ettinger, Beverly 
Hills, as account executive. 

Harry F. Anderson, formerly Pacific 
Coast sales manager of NBC, has joined 
the Los Angeles office of Barton A. Stcb 
bins as account executive. For the past 
two years Mr. Anderson was business man- 
ager of the Honolulu Advertiser. 

Russell Pierce has been elected a vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson, N. Y. 
office. He joined the company in 1926. 

E. C. Lyndon joins Tucker Wayne & 
Co., Atlanta, (formerly James A. Greene) 
as account executive. For the past two 
years he was in the sales deportment cf 
General Outdoor Adyv.; before that v.-p. of 
Robert H. Brooks agency, Little Rock. 

Stell Ayleshire resigns as promotion 
manager of London House, Ltd., N. Y., to 
head the publicity department cf Wesley 
Associates, N. Y. agency. 

Elizabeth Black, former radio time buyer 
for Ruthrauff & Ryan, has joined the N. Y. 
office of Joseph Katz Co. 

P. J. Sheahan, formerly with Buckley 
Dement & Co., Chicago, has been appoint- 
ed production manager of Marvin Green, 
Inc., Chicago agency. 

Egbert White and John C. Cornclius have 
been elected to the board of directors of 
BBDO. Mr. White is account executive 
in the N. Y. office, and Mr. Cornelius is 
head of the Minneapolis, Chicago, and 
Hollywood offices. 

George C. Van de Carr, formerly adver- 
tising director of De Pinna, N. Y., has 
joined Abbott Kimball Co., same city. 


JUNE 15, 1939 


V. M. Wallace, vice-president of Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, has been transferred from 
Dallas to N. Y. to direct the new business 
department. Manfred Darmstadter, copy 
chief, has been elected vice-president and a 
member of the board. H. E. Hendrick, 
N. Y. space buyer, also has become a board 
member, and George A. Mitten is now as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer. 

Fred J. Hatch has joined Klau-Van 
Pictersém-Dunlap Associates, Milwaukee, 
after 13 years as advertising and publicity 
chief of Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 


Account Appointments 


To: Charles W. Hoyt Co., N. Y., Dis- 
tilled Liquors Corp. and Distilled Liquors 
Import Co. for Hildick applejack and a 
complete line of imported liquors; also 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
makers of Ingersoll watches and clocks 
Rese-Martin, N. Y., Miner’s Inc., cosmetics 
_ . Fred Glen Small, N. Y., Quimby 
Pump Co., Newark . Frank Best & 
Co., N. Y. Wheeldex Mfg. Co., same city 
. .  . Walters Advertising Associates, 
N. Y., Celomat Co., N. Y., Celomat table 
mats and Celoté IBS. , 

To: Cowan & Dengler, N. Y., Quicaps 


Co., bottle closures; and Tung Oil Corp. 
of America. Both firms are in N.Y. . . 
O'Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, N. Y., Daniel 
Hays Co., Gloversville, N. Y., men’s and 
women's gloves; also WHygea Research 
Corp., N. Y., to direct advertising of Hy- 
gienized Process. 

To: Morgan Advertising Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, Ohio Scamless Tube Co., Shelby, 
Ohio; Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., Find- 
ley, Ohio. Tucker Wayne & Coa., 
Atlanta, Palmer Brothers Co., N. Y., for the 
Palmer Quilted mattress . . . Biow Co., 
N. Y., Postal Telegraph Cable Co., effec- 
tive June 20 Gardner Advertising, 
St. Louis, T. M. Sayman Products Co., 
same city, for soap and other household 
articles Hirshon-Garfield, N. Y., 
Miss Swank, Inc., pajamas and lingerie... . 

To: G. M. Basford Co., N. Y., Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., same city. Products to 
be advertised in trade and technical publi- 
cations and by direct mail include Airco 
cutting and welding gases, Wilson Welder 
and Metals, and Pure Carbonic, Inc., dry 
ice, carbonic gas and rare gases... M. H. 
Hackett, Inc., N. Y., R. Wallace & Sons 
Manufacturing Co., silversmiths of Wal- 
lingford, Conn. 
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“THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST 
HOTEL” 


fronts the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan, on beautiful Mich- 
igan Boulevard. It is ideally 
accessible to Chicago's busi- 
ness district; and to that pro- 
fusion of wonders—industrial, 
cultural, educational, and 
entertainment—for which 
Chicago is so justly famous. 
The service is planned with 
care and discrimination. 


OTTO K. EITEL, 


Managing Director 
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Tests of the Times 


The Times Magazine—like the New York 
Times itself—has long had plenty to offer 
readers and advertisers. The Magazine was 
started September 6, 1896, two months after 
Adolph S. Ochs bought the Times. The 
two have grown together, the one a part 
of the Sunday edition of the other. 

The Times publishes daily and Sunday 
“all the news that's fit to print,” from 
probably the largest news-gathering organ- 
ization in the world. The Magazine tells 
every Sunday the whys and wherefores of 
“every frontier of the news.” 

In addition to the Times’ own staff re- 
porters, the Magazine has a long list of 
contributors of its own, employed to inter- 
pret and to put into clearer focus the news 
of the week—in foreign and domestic poli- 
tics, agriculture, business, education, sports 
and whatever. 

Like the Times, the Magazine endeavors 
to be significant, interesting—and im- 
partial. Recent contributors, for example, 
have ranged from Viscount Astor to John 
L. Lewis 

The Magazine is not an agglomeration 
of “big names” and “big stories.’’ Perspec- 
tive and proportion prevail. In every detail, 
the Magazine is planned. The “names,” the 
“stories” and the ‘angles’ of the stories, 
all are assigned specifically to give the 
reader a clear and complete understanding 
of the news. 

The Magazine is not syndicated. It is 
written and published exclusively for the 
Times, There are, of course, magazines and 
“newspaper magazines” and even individu- 
al newspapers which have larger circula- 
tion. But the Times is still more concerned 
with counting brains than noses. 

Even so, the circulation of the Sunday 
Times is now more than 800,000. Some 
320,000 of this in New York City, 450.000 
in the metropolitan area. The remaining 
360,000 help to provide a_ considerable 
“national influence.” 

With all its perspective, the Magazine is 
published right on the hecls of the news. 
Usually, its editorial pages are locked up 
Wednesday for the following Sunday's 
issue. On occasion, however, it has been 
“done over,” editorially, on Thursday. It 
is always off the presses Friday. 

This “spontaneous publication,” adver- 
tisers have found, has helped to give them 
extraordinarily ‘‘spontaneous’”’ response. 
Many advertisers get three-fourths of their 
response in the first week. John Caples, 
copy-testing specialist of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, estimated in his book 
on “Tested Advertising Methods” that the 
average response from the Magazine from 
booklet, premium and other offers for sev- 
eral different types of products, is 43% at 
the end of the third day, 64% at the end 
of the sixth day, 80% at the end of the 
second week, 

In addition to the income and character 
of its “national cross-section,” and to 
“quick use’ and “immediate response,” the 
Times Magazine can claim “low costs”: $2 
a page a thousand readers, monotone. 

These factors have led to consistent ad- 


vertising growth. Even last year, when 
newspaper advertising linage as a whole 
was down about 13%, the Magazine had a 
loss of only 2.4. 

Recently, to its other ad-vantages, it has 
added split-run copy testing. This service 
enables the advertiser to run two different 
advertisements in the same issue, each go- 
ing to exactly half the entire audience of 
the Sunday Times. The rotogravure presses 
which print the Magazine are set up in 
pairs. To make a split-run test, the adver- 
tiser provides two pieces of copy, occupy- 
ing exactly the same size and position in 
the Magazine. Copy A is then etched on 
the cylinder for press A, copy B on the 
cylinder for press B. 

As they are printed, copies of the Maga- 
zine come alternately from press A and 
press B onto the same central conveyor. 
Thus, the Times points out, if you pick up 
any bundle of copies of the Magazines, 
anywhere, every other Magazine contains 
copy A and every other one copy B. 

Split-run copy-testing was started as a 
service to advertisers in July, 1937. The 
Times told advertisers it would enable 
them to  prove—effectively and eco- 
nomically—the value of different headlines, 
illustrations, text, prices, offers. The only 
charge for the service—if no other changes 
are necessary—is $12. The service applies 
to advertisements from 200 lines to full 
page. The open, one-time, monotone rate 
of the Magazine is $1,508 a page. 

Advertisers quickly began to discover 
that ic was “worth $12 to be sare.’ Charles 
W. Hoyt Co. used it first, for Thomas’ 
English muffins and Worcester salt. Thirty- 
three other products and 16 other agencies 
followed. Benton & Bowles (New York 
and Chicago) has used it for seven prod- 
ucts of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and Best 
Foods; Schwab & Beatty has used it for 
six publishing houses. The split-run copy- 
testing advertisers range from New York, 
John Hancock and Phoenix Mutual life 
insurance companies to Wildroot — hair 
tonic, Rolls razor, Pond’s extract and Seru- 
tan laxative; from New England Council 
to Arthur Murray’s dancing school; from 
Royal Typewriter to Arch  Preserver 
shoes. 

The complete list of agencies employing 
this service, in addition to the three above, 
are Austin & Spector, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Badger & Browning, 
Buchanan, Franklin Bruck, Cecil & Pres- 
brey, Samuel C. Croot, Dorland, Kelly, 
Nason & Winsten, Livermore & Knight, 
J. M. Mathes, McCann-Erickson, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, and J. Walter Thompson. 

Split-run copy-testing linage in the Times 
Magazine rose from 6,902 in the first five 
months of 1938 to 12,195 in the first five 
months of 1939. In the last half year 
this service has emerged as a_ business 
factor. As many as five such tests have 
appeared in a single issue. Individual prod- 
ucts in the last year and a half have had 
as many as nine such tests. 

One test was to prove whether a wash 
drawing or a stock photograph—the “‘sub- 
ject” of each being children—was prefer- 
able. Both were otherwise identical, includ- 
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ing the offer of a booklet on child care. 
But one pulled four times as well as the 
other. Re-checked, the proportion still ob- 
tained. The Times people prefer that we 
don’t mention which did which. 

One agency with long experience in 
promoting books had tried several pieces 
of copy on a new golf book. They did not 
pan out. Then a split-run test on it in the 
Magazine led to a substantial appropriation 
for it. 

Split-run copy-testing, however, is just 
one phase of the job which the New York 
Times Sunday Magazine performs for ad- 
vertisers. Its primary job for many years 
has been to help them sell services and 
merchandise. Advertisers, increasingly, rec- 
ognize this. 

Of the accounts running in the Magazine 
in 1938, 24 had been running in 1927 
Three of the current accounts started in 
1928, four in 1929, nine in 1930, ten in 
1931, two in 1932, 11 in 1933. Thus, 63 
have been using the Magazine regularly 
for more than six years. 

In 1938 the Magazine had 47 accounts 
which ran 12 or more insertions. Among 
the general advertisers in this group were 
Acousticon, Axton-Fisher Tobacco, Bausch 
& Lomb, Bos'on Food Products, Burnham 
& Morrill, Chesterfield cigarettes, Thes. 
Cook & Son, Drake's cakes, Eno, Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast, Jack Frost sugar, Gorton’s 
codfish, Kitchen Bouquet, Lever Bros., Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance, Maggi Seasoning, 
Mortis Plan Bank, Newspaper Institute, 
Phoenix and Postal Life, Ralston Purina, 
Royal Typewriter, Dr. Scholl, Scott Paper, 
Serutan, Thomas’ muffins and bread. 

From a dollar volume standpoint the 
principal classifications in the Magazine 
are grocery products, publications and toilet 
goods. 

Those who sell the Magazine have the 
problem of not selling against other sec- 
tions of the Trmes, daily or Sunday. They 
are persuading some regular Times adver- 
tisers to use the Magazine for different 
products or with different themes. 

They are proving that the Magazine is 
not only a vigorous and effective part of 
a great newspaper—but that it has distinct 
functions of its own, that make it a valuable 
part of many an “all magazine” schedule. 


Publishers’ Responsibility 
Under Wheeler-Lea Act 


P. G. A. D. Morehouse, director of the 
radio and periodical division of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, speaking recently 
before a group of dairy, food and drug of- 
ficials in New York, made the following 
interpretation of that clause of the Wheel- 
er-Lea Act which refers to publishers, radio 
Stations, advertising agencies and other 
mediums 

‘From the criminal provisions of the 
Act, all publishers, radio broadcast licen- 
sees, advertising agencies and other medi- 
ums—who are not. the manufacturers, 
packers, distributors or sellers of the com- 
modity to which the false advertisement 
relates art exempted provided they do 
not refuse, upon the request of the Commis- 
sion, to furnish the name and post office 
address of the manufacturer, packer, dis- 
tributor or seller causing the dissemina- 
tion of such advertising. 

“This exemption, I understand, has been 
misconceived in some quarters as being 
generally applicable to all the provisions of 
the Act, including the civil penalties. Even 
a superficial examination. of the Act will 
disclose that this is not so. 

“Partially in the hope of promoting a 
more thorough self-censorship by advertis- 
ing agencies, the Commission now proceeds 
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against them, as well as against vendor 
advertisers, on the ground that the agency 
participated in the dissemination of the 
false or misleading copy. I believe similar 
action will be taken against any publicity 
medium found to be actively participating 
in the preparation and dissemination cf 
false or misleading copy. This action by 
the Commission is comparatively recent, 
but it is believed that its effect will soon 
be felt conspicuously in this field.” 

This implied threat to publishers will 
doubtless soon result in some court action 
to determine whether or not the FTC is 
within its rights in so stretching the letter 


of the Wheeler-Lea Act. 
Another “Idea” Case Thrown 
Out by the Court 


Suits and threatened suits involving al- 
leged piracy of ideas constantly plague 
manufacturers, publishers and advertising 


agencies. The decision reached on May 24 
by Justice Aaron Steuer in the New York 
County Supreme Court is of real significance 
ta the advertising world. A new business 
representative of an advertising agency de- 
manded $25,000 from the Fawcett Publi- 
cations for the alleged appropriation of an 
advertising plan and “idea’’ which he sub- 
mitted in 1936, when he solicited the pub- 
lisher’s advertising account. 

One very important paragraph in Justice 
Steuer’s decision in dismissing the suit em- 
phasized the point that an idea must be a 
new idea in order to secure the protection 
of the courts. It was brought out during 
the course of examination that the idea sub- 
mitted had been used in campaigns as far 
back as 1926. The significant paragraph 
is as follows: 

“As I see your case, you have two 
grounds on which you proceed. The first 
is the supplying of an idea, It is conceded 
that the idea is not a new idea, and the 
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PITTSBURGH CALLING! 


Inviting, you to stop at the largest, finest hotel in Pittsburgh. 
@ Here are 1600 spacious, friendly rooms, every one of them 
with a private bath and circulating ice water @ Here are 5 
great restaurants to choose from—all distinctively different 
@ And here are the finest facilities fur conventions and sales 


meetings —large and small. 


RATES FROM 83.50 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, General Manager 
N. Y. office—11 W. 42nd St. 


HOLD YOUR 
NEXT MEETING 


World-Famous 


FRENCH L/CK 
SPRINGS 


% Make your convention an event to long 
Add re- 
vacation pleasures to business, here 
in the beautiful Camberland foothills where 
wooded trails and bridle paths invite you to 
stimulating rides and hikes. TWO CILAM- 
PIONSILLP golf courses skeet and 
trap shooting —an indoor swim pool. Mnjoy 
food that’s known the world over for its 


superb voodness 


: ; : Shape 
remember in this glorious setting! 
laxiny 


Lennis 


a fine dance orchestra 
a spacious resort hotel. 


AN ENTIRE WING na, 
OF CONVENTION _— <*> 
FACILITIES 


French Lick Springs Hotel—the 
favorite of the finest convention 
groups—provides the luxury of 
privacy and complete business 
accommodation. With a whole 
wing devoted to business meet- 


ings! Large convention halls and 


dining rooms in a private, spa- 
cious, airy wing for all your activi- 
ties. No wonder leaders of America’s largest in- 
dustries have been choosing French Lick for their 
annual meetings vear after year! 


America’s Foremost Health Spa! 


Ilealth baths 


Spring waters 


famous Pluto a 
therapeutic mas- SZ 
sages —diagnosis and diet couneil! & al aes 
All these. plus the beauty of \ t) 
French Liek’s location and mild Le 
climate have made this America’s 

leading health resort! Take advantage of these 
facilities when you hold your convention here! 


Make vour business meeting a combined health, | 
sports and profitable get-together! | 


For Information, Reservations and 


Full Details, Write to 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS Hat | 
| 


French Lick, Ind. T. D. Taggart, Pres. 
Stanley Campbell, Sales Manager 
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only ideas that can be protected are new 
ones. The only application of the excep- 
tion that you scck to enforce is not a valid 
one, and that is that the idea was new to 
this publication. Now that is not recog- 
nized in law. That is not original. That, 
of course, is not the sole ground of your 
complaint. Your other ground is that that 
was clothed in certain language, and that 
that language was pirated. On that you 
have not made out a case. There is not 
sufficient similarity in the copy that was 
uscd and the copy that was submitted to 
support a charge of that character.” 


House Beautiful’s New Plan 


Richard A. Hoefer, business manager of 
House Beautiful, announces a new publica- 
tion plan designed to conform more closely 
with the buying seasons of the magazine's 
readers. Twelve issucs of House Beautiful 
will continue to be published each year, 
but will be concentrated. A combined 
July-August issue will appear on June 21 
covering details of Summer living, the next 
issue will appear August 25 to be devoted 
to Fall activities and building. Each 
month the table of contents will contain 
the publication date of the next issue. 

This move may herald a trend. Several 
months ago John Hanrahan's Stage maga- 
zine proncered in this field by going to a 20- 
times-a-year frequency, with monthly issues 
in June, July and August, and publication 
dates on the first and 15th of the month 
from October through May. The Stage 
plan is designed to give concentration dur- 
ing the height of the Broadway season. 


Movie at Family Circle 

Family Circle has set out “to sell Family 
Circle” in its new movie, “What Is This 
Power Over Women?” a sound film being 
shown by the magazine’s sales force to 
store manage’s of the 5,600 chains that dis- 
tribute Family Circle, the sales staffs of 
present advertisers and advertising agencies 
and manufacturers on the prospect list. 

As its title suggests, the movie delves 
into the editorial — and advertising — 
policies of the magazine that make it click 
with the million and a half women who 
add a copy of Family Circle to their 
grocery bundles each week. These women 
are interviewed on the screen (enacted by 
professional actresses) and given a chance 
to register their likes and dislikes about 
Family Circle. Major portion of the film 
is taken up with dramatized statistical studies 
made on behalf of the reader interest of 
the publication by Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Market Research Corp. of America and 


other market research organizations. 

The film was produced by Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions. Family Circle salesmen 
are supplied with 16mm. prints of the film 
and Ampro_ projectors, 


Time. Ine., Formulates 
Profit Sharing Plan 

Henry R. Luce, president of Time, Inc., 
has announced the formation of two vol- 
untary savings and profit-sharing trusts for 
employes of that company, and a senior 
group profit sharing plan for about 30 key 
executives, editors and writers. The three 
plens allow for all employes of Time, Life, 
Fortune, The Architectural Forum and The 
March of Time to have an opportunity to 
Share in the profits earned by the parent 
company, 

Final details of the plans (as, for in- 
stance, how often payment is made, how 
long one must be employed to participate, 
etc.) have not been definitely settled, but 
as things stand now, here is the set-up: 
The programs assure that profits are shared 
first with employes in the lower income 
brackets, Trust A being for those earning 
less than $5,200 a year; Trust B for those 
carning $5,200 a year or more—but not 
including those participating in the senior 
group profit plan. Employes wishing to 
take part in the trusts may pay 5% of 
their salaries toward the funds, and as cor- 
porate profits rise above the $500,000 per 
annum mark, Time, Inc., will match these 
savings at progressive rates ranging from 
50 cents on the dollar saved to $2 per dol- 
lar saved. Those in Trust A will receive 
returns on their savings when the $500,- 
000-mark is reached. Those in Trust B 
begin to receive a share in the profits 
only when the $1,000,000-profit-a-year- 
mark is hit. Participation of the senior 
group begins at a profit figure of $2,000,- 
(GO after the two savings and profit-sharing 
trusts have been paid off. 

It is estimated that net profits for the 
first six months of this year will be approx- 
imately $1,900,000, but Mr. Luce’s an- 
nouncement emphasized that “it must not 
be concluded that profits for the second 
half will be as much,” inasmuch as “oper- 
ations of the company are subject to sea- 
sonal factors.” 

Profits of Time, Inc., were $2,249,823 
in 1935; $2,747,232 in 1936; $168,430 in 
1947; and $1,129,421 in 1938. 

President Luce, who also serves as active 
senior editor of Time, Inc.’s publications, 
and Vice-President Roy E. Larsen, also pub- 
lisher of Life, both of whom are substan- 
tial stockholders in the company, will not 
participate in the profit-sharing plan. 


“Sure, ma’am, we'll 
put the Family Cir- 
cle into the bag with 
your groceries, just 
as we do for so 
many other custom- 
ers.” And this shop- 
per is just one of 
the million and a 
half women who 
add the magazine to 
their grocery bun- 
dles each week. 
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BUT WHAT DOES YOUR DEALER THINK? 


In April 1938 Ross Federal Research interviewed 500 in- 
dependent retail druggists in Chicago. The purpose of the 
survey was to find out what brands of drugstore products 
druggists like most to sell—and which least. 


Out of this survey two lists were compiled. One list show- 
ing the twenty brands of companies most favoured by 
druggists, the other showing the twenty brands and com- 
panies least in favour. 


If your company’s name was on one or the other of these 
lists you may have the clue to your success or failure in 
increasing sales in these desirable outlets.* 


COULD YOU HAVE GUESSED THE REASONS? 


The following familiar terms probably placed you in the 
first or second list: turnover, salesmen, store and window 
displays, quantity discount, quality of product, mark-up, 
deals and free goods, advertising on radio, in newspapers 
and in magazires. All these and others were advanced as 
reasons for preference or the contrary, and it is surprising 
to note how many times each was cited. Can you hazard a 
guess which were vital and which little more than inci- 
dental when applied to your business? 


To sell successfully today you must know how well your 
product is accepted in every market, what reasons are help- 
ing its acceptance, and what reasons (very likely unsus- 
pected) are hurting your sales at the most important spot 
—the point where the actual sale is made. 


HERE’S HOW ROSS FEDERAL CAN GUARD YOU 
AGAINST LOST SALES: 


@ By “Consumer-testing” your market in tens or in thou- 
sands. anywhere in the country. 


@ By studying personally your retail outlets; learning from 
dealers how your product rates with them, how it meets 
your competition, 


@ By seeing that full stocks are maintained at your dealers 


By placing selling displays at point of sale. 

@ By applying the trade and consumer stethoscope to your 
advertising and merchandising programs. 

@ By providing you with a nationwide organization, to 
follow consumer ideas, to help solve your problems, to 
handle your sales detailing. 

*Reprints of this survey, made for Sales Management Magazine, are 


available. Send for a copy. It may point a way in which market re- 
search can be a big aid to your sales. 


RRR) ROSS FEDERAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 


i mw AAAA 18 EAST 48th STREET . NEW YORK 


and 30 key cities commanding your markets 


| STANDARDS 
FOR RESEARCH 
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DO YOU WANT 
A LINE? 


If you have a distributing organiza- 
tion—local, sectional or national— 
and you are seeking new or addi- 
tional items to sell, Sates MANAGE- 
MENT magazine invites you to file in 
their New York offices information 
about your company, and data on 
the type of product you are best 
equipped to distribute. 


DO YOU WANT 
A SALES AGENT? 


If you are seeking distributing or- 
ganizations to take on your product, 
Sates MANAGEMENT invites you to 
file in their New York offices a state- 
ment of your needs with respect to 
the territory to be covered. 

2 ~ 7. 


Through the Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, this maga- 
zine will be glad to establish con- 
tacts between companies seeking dis- 
tribution, and those having meritori- 
ous products which need distribution 
machinery wherever we can do 80. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


| Bureau Reports on 1938 
Advertising in Newspapers 

During 1938 national advertisers spent a 
|} total of  $376,318,593 in newspapers, 
Magazines, chain radio, spot radio and 
farm journals, according to a recent report 
of the Bureau of Advertising, American 
| Newspaper Publishers Association. 

Of this amount, it was revealed, $148,- 
| 713,036, or 40%, went to newspapers, with 
the seven largest advertisers being groceries, 
automotive, toilet requisites, tobacco, medi- 
cal, alcoholic beverages and housing equip- 
ment supplies. These classifications, to- 
gcther, allocated $286,898,654 to advertis- 
ing. Of this, $112,162,774 went to news- 
pepers. 

Broken down, their allocations to news- 
papers were as follows: Groceries, $30,- 
349,239, or 35%; automotive, $21,873,391, 
or 42%; toilet requisites, $9,873,902, or 
24%. tobacco, $17,576,442, or 48%: medi- 
cal, $11,151,231, or 42%, alcoholic bever- 


| ages, $16,744,559; or 66%; housing 
|} equipment and supplies, $4,594,010, or 
| 26% 


Newspaper figures stated by the Bureau 
are for the national advertising placed in 
the newspapers measured by Media Rec- 
ords. 


| Radio Highs 


During May radio billings of the three 
major networks continue to make a good 
| showing compared with that month of 1938, 
| with CBS leading the field of gains with 
a 25.4% rise over May, 1938. Its gross 


billings during that period totaled $3,063,- 


————— 


EMINENT 


ORLD LEADERS have, 

by their patronage, 
established The Drake as an 
address of distinction. Here 
refined luxury, thoughtful 
service, and choice location 
delight the discriminating. 


A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 
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The Drake 


Lake Shore Drive - CHICAGO 
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| 429. Cumulative five-month total for 1939 
| stands at $14,058,658, a gain of 4.4% over 
| the $13,161,060 grossed during that period 
year. Only once before—in March, 
have billings on Columbia passed 
| the three-million dollar mark; at that time 
| the gross was $3,034,317. 
| Mutual's May, 1939, billings totaled 
| $234,764, up 20.9% over the May, 1938, 
ltotal of $194,201. Its five months’ total 
was $1,396,049, up 22.5% over the $1,- 
139,767 reached during the same period 
|of 1938. This was the thirteenth consecu- 
tive month MBS has shown a rise over the 
same month of the preceding year. 
Advertisers’ expenditures over NBC dur- 
ing last May totaled $3,702,102, an in- 
crease of 8.4% over May, 1938's, $3,414,- 
200. This is NBC's eighteenth consecutive 
|month of gain. Cumulative billings for 
| January through May totaled $19,216,533, 
|up 7.8% over the previous record of $17,- 
| 823,105 set for the same period of 1938 


|Media Notes 


| Crowell Publishing Co., publishers of 
| Collier's, Woman's Home Companion, the 
| American Magazine and the Country Home 
| Magazine, have changed their name to 
| Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., effective 
immediately. . . . Fawcett Women’s Group 
advertising revenue for August is the larg- 
est of any August issue in Fawcett history, 
and is 65.7% ahead of August, 1938. This 
|is the seventh consecutive month in 1939 that 
Fawcett Women’s Group has shown a gain 
in advertising revenue. Effective with the 
September, 1939, issue the price of the in- 
side cover, four-color positions, of the 
Group will be reduced to $5,000. 

The June issue of American Druggist 
shows an advertising linage gain of 24% 
over June, 1938. For the first six months 
of this year, the publication’s advertising 
gain is 8.2%. House Beautiful and 
| Town ¢& Country hereafter will have sepa- 
‘rate advertising representatives in New 


England—J. P. Embich and Arnold Ford, 
respectively. 

The Atlanta Constitution, the Providence 
Journal and the Syracuse Post-Standard have 
become affliated with Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers. 


Media Men 


Gough J. Palmer has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Houston Press. 
Mr. Palmer was connected with the Hous- 
ton Chronicle display advertising depart- 
ment for seven years. A year ago he left 
there to join the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers and has since been with the Fort 
Worth Press and the Columbus, O., Citizen. 

Frank Fenton, manager of the New York 
office of the Texas State Network, has 
been named executive assistant to Elliott 
Roosevelt, network president. Announce- 
(Below) Frank 
Fenton, Elliott 
Roosevelt's execu- 

tive assistant. 


Globe 


(Above) George 
Podeyn, general 
sm. of Texas 
“tate. 


Blackstone Studios 


ment was made also of the appointment of 
George Podeyn, formerly of the World 
Broadcasting System and more lately vice- 
president in charge of sales and promotion 
for Empire Broadcasting Corp., to the posi- 
tion of general sales manager for Texas 
State 

James V. McConnell, assistant to Roy 
Witmer, National Broadcasting Co. vice- 
president in charge of sales, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of na- 
tional spot and local sales manager. 

W. Scott Patjens, former eastern adver- 
tising manager of The American Weekly, 
with which organization he has been asso- 
ciated for the past 12 years, has joined 
Ken Magazine as advertising manager. 

Kurt Groener, Chicago office representa- 
tive for the McGraw-Hill publications, 
Electrical Merchandising, Radio and Tele- 
vision Retailing, and Electronics, has been 
appointed Western district manager of the 
latter two publications. The same position 
on Electrical Merchandising is now being 
filled by Arthur Carwardine, formerly ad- 
vertising representative for Cosmopolitan in 
the Chicago and Ohio territory. Mr. Car- 
wardine replaces G. J. Seaman, transferred 
to Electrical World in the same capacity. 

Albert E. Germer, Jr., has been named 
head of the newly-formed public relations 
department of Outdoor Advertising Associ- 
ation of America, Inc. He was formerly 
in the public relations department of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., and on the staffs of the 
Century Co., publishers, and Carl Byoir & 
Associates, Inc., public relations counsel. 

Paul C. Hinz, for six years general man- 
ager of Stearn Advertising Co., Cleveland 
street car advertising, has been promoted 
to national representative of all street car 
advertising companies, including Stearn. 
He is establishing headquarters in Detroit. 

George B. Dippy has joined the eastern 
staff of McCall’s Magazine, in New York. 
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mt 
IN THE BLACK 


Keeping sales expense in the Black by advertising only to those 
who are in a position to buy, and in those urban markets where 
you can sell at least cost, is a surefire way to stay out of the Red. 


May we tell you more about Transportation Advertising's way 
of building volume sales and keeping down selling costs in the 
fertile New England Market? , ee \1 


Cities of 100,000 population or more 


WCities of 50,000 to 100,000 population 
@ Cities of 25,000 to 50,000 population 
A 


Cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population 


Markets reached by Transportation Adver- 
tising through Surface Car, Bus and Rapid 


, Transit. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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wnearmer PARKING AND GARAGES 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure. “Information on Sales Contest 
Operation,”” furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
Talbott Realty Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


To Alert... 
SALESMANAGERS 


When routing through 
Central New York, re- 
member Hotel Syra- 
cuse is long on value, 
comfort and _ service. 
Centrally located. 
Four attractive restau- 
rants . restful ac- 
commodations. 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 


1 WALL STREET 

233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 

80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 


through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office 


please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 


The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Notable Newspaper Campaigns 
Analyzed by ANPA Ad Bureau 


Going back to fundamentals — the suc- 
cessful use of the medium by advertisers 
the Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association has just 


published a noteworthy collection of case 
histories of 1938 advertising campaigns. 
Called "The Blue Book’ the study is a 


126-page volume, describing 58 of the most 
significant and interesting newspaper cam- 
paigns of the year, and with utmost sim- 
plicity detailing the important facts of each 
campaign. Illustrations of actual ads used 
are shown on one page of each spread; 
facing which are the data in identical ar- 
rangement for cach campaign—the adver- 
product, problem, method, results, 
statement from the advertiser or the agency, 
and name of agency. That this brief and 
factual collection of material fills a real 
need is already shown, according to George 
Benneyan, director of promotion and _ re- 
search of the Bureau, by the many com- 
ments reccived from both advertisers and 
in the few days since the volume 
was distributed, 

Practically every type of advertiser, ex- 
cepting retail merchants, is included. Manu- 
facturers, banks, insurance companies, util- 
ities, associations, publications, hotels and 
communities make up the roster of the issue, 
with no limit as to size of appropriation or 


tiscr, 


agencies 


job. Cases have been selected to cover as many 
applications of advertising as possible, small 
campaigns as well as large. Specific campaign 
objectives include contests, continuity, dealer 
listings, fashions and styling, good will, im- 
mediate response, localized copy, introduc- 
tion of new products, small space, spotting 
markets and test campaigns. 

It is planned to make this an annual 
study. Distribution has been limited in the 
first issue to a selected list of advertisers 
and agencies, but executives directly inter- 
ested in newspaper advertising results 
should send inquiries to George Benneyan, 
Bureau of Advertising, A.N.P.A., 370 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Market Research Methods 
Charted by Ross Federal 


A reference book on market research 
has recently been prepared as an approach 
to research problems in general and a thor- 
ough charting of -methods of procedure, 
which we recommend highly to all sales 
and advertising executives. “Soundings” is 
the apt titke—modern methods of charting 
the devious approach to markets and sales, 
through research studies which determine 
the reasons why, how, when and where 
the consumer buys. 


Ross Federal Research Corp. is the pub- 
lisher, and while the 32-page book does an 
excellent promotional job for that organiza- 
tion, it goes far beyond the limits of mere 
promotion. It provides a background for all 
research needs and technique that should be 
valuable to executives who want to know how 
the wheels go ‘round in this new field of 
sales development. For example, here is 
shown a complete analysis of the questions 
which a research study would use to de- 
termine: (1) What your market is; (2) 
how your market buys; (3) what your 
customers think; (4) how to get efficient 
distribution; (5) what by-products you may 
profitably develop. Further, 21 types of 
studies made for manufacturers are shown, 
as actually pursued in the consumer, whole- 
sale and retail, and point-of-sale fields. The 
entire study is highly suggestive of types 
and application of research jobs that cannot 
help but stimulate consideration of similar 
and other studies for all manner of fields 
and products. Write Donovan Hall, Ross 
Federal Research Corp., 18 East 48th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Recent Important Market 
Studies Available 


"An Aid for the Placement of Gasoline 
and Oil Advertising in Arkansas,” 1939 
edition, shows 1938 gallonage sales by 
counties, by major distributing companies 
and independents, and by companies in 
counties. Published by the 25 key city 
newspapers of the Arkansas Dailies Group 

and the type of information on this sub- 
ject which is of real value to those in the 
field. Requests to I. A. Simpson, Arkansas 
Dailies, Inc., 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

"Purchasing Power in the Montreal Mar- 
ket’—pie-charts the bi-lingual market by 
newspaper advertising classifications, based 
on 1938 total. Result presented as a rea- 
sonably accurate measurement of purchasing 
power in the group. served by the 
Montreal Star compared with the rest of 
the city. Write Bruce Campbell, The Star, 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

"Sales Opportunities in Texas, Oklahoma 

and Louisiana’—is a report from the Do- 
mestic Trade Department of the Los Angeles 
County (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, es- 
pecially prepared for sales managers located 
in Los Angeles to indicate the market oppor- 
tunities in the three adjacent states. Con- 
taining maps, detailed market analysis, buy- 
ing habits as indicated by on-the-ground 
interviews, directories of outlets, it is a 
most excellent and unbiased study. If the 
C. of C. will part with copies for sales 
executives of other states, they should be 
duly grateful. Requests to Harold W. 
Wright, Los Angeles County Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Monthly Rental Map of Pittsburgh 
Allegheny County,’ just issued by the Pitts- 
burgh Press, shows in four tones the high 
to low rental areas of the county by city, 
borough and township units. Gives for 
each of 500 census tracts the population, 
number of dwelling units or families, av- 
erage rental value, and rank in percentage 
basis. Other tables, such as new passenger 
car sales, grocery, drug, liquor licensee 
route lists, etc., will shortly be keyed to 
these identical tracts, and will show rela- 
tive importance of retailers by surrounding 
trade area characteristics. For copies, 
write C. F. Ackenheil, Pittsburgh Press, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PERSONAL SERVICE AND SUPPLIES 


Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 
Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LINES WANTED (Continued) 


| 


POSITIONS WANTED (Continued) 


Sell your product through agents, mail order. 
Resultful classified and display advertising planned, 
prepared and placed in all out of town newspapers, 
magazines at publishers’ rates. Advertisements written 
free. Snappy layout sketch your inch advertisement 

Martin Advertising Agency, 171H Madison 
Ave., New York. N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS. $2,500 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 
29 years’ recognized standing and reputation, Car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated above, through a _ procedure 
individualized to each client’s personal require- 
ments. Several weeks are required to negotiate and 
each individual must finance the moderate cost of 
his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- | 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or 
more, send only name and address for details. R. 


W. BIXBY, Inc , 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


to $25,000 


TO THE MAN OF EXPERIENCE. $2,400 yearly 
and up, seeking a new connection, but who wishes 
to protect, beyond question, his identity and pres- 
ent position, this service, established 1927, offers a | 
plan especially geared to present day conditions. | 
Of equal pertinence is our alternate plan for the 
man, now unemployed, who wants to locate the | 
quickest market for his services. Send name and 
address only for particulars. J. T. Jennings, P. O | 
Box 161. Taylor Place, Short Beach, Connecticut. 


INDUSTRIAL LINES WANTED 


PRODUCTIVE SALES REPRESENTATION 

Energetic sales producer with ten years experience 
calling on industrial trade desires to represent re- 
liable manufacturer on commission basis in Chicago 
territory. 
Has good following in industrial field and can | 
assure manufacturer type of representation he is | 
looking for. References furnished as to character 
and ability. Reply, Box 638 SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING SALESMEN AND/OR 
sales organizations have filed with SALES MANAGE- 
MENT bids for new or additional products to be 
sold in the territory designated. Manufacturers in- 
terested in establishing contact with any of these 
sales representatives should mention the key-number 
at the beginning of the advertisement. This depart- 
ment is conducted solely as a service and SALES | 
MANAGEMENT cannot guarantee the integrity of any | 
of the individuals or firms represented in this list 
To the best of our knowledge they are reliable. 
Address: READERS SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Ag-32. Territory: Ia., Wisc., Minn., 
apolis. Wants machinery or 
feed, flour & soy bean trades 
Ag-33. Territory: Eastern & western Canada, hdqrs., 
Toronto. Wants automotive & hardware supplies. 
Ag-34. Territory: Mich., Ind., O., Ill., Ky., hdqrs., 
Detroit. Wants any specialty selling to builders of 
moderate-priced homes 
Ag-35: Territory: Baltimore, Philadelphia, Dist. 
of Columbia, hdqrs., Lansdowne, Pa. Wants drug 
store item with repeat possibilities, no novelties. 
Ag-36: Territory: Pa., N. J., Del., Md., D. of | 
C., Va., hdqrs., Philadelphia. Wants additional line | 
selling to stationery, gift or drug trades. 


hdqrs., Minne- | 
supplies selling to 


Ag-37: Territory: Chicago, N. Ill., hdqrs., that 
city. Wants products selling to industrials. See 
Box 638. 
Ag-38: Territory: New England, hdqrs., Boston. 


Wants pork products, provisions and canned meats 
selling to jobbers and retail trades. 


Ag-40: Territory: New England, New York City 
and state, N. J.; hdqrs., New York City. Wants 
products adaptable high school science and English 
students and teachers. 
Ag-41: Territory: New York City and 50 mile 
radius, hdqrs., New York City. Wants one additional | 
general merchandise line selling through chain and 
wholesale outlets. See Box 642. 


Ag-42: Territory: Denver and West, hdqrs., Denver. 
Wants ails. automobile accessories, rubber. 

Ag-44: Territory: New England or Eastern sea- 
board, hdars., Winchester, Mass. Wants any meri- 
torious product. 


Ag-45: Territory: Metropolitan N. Y., hdqrs., N. 


Y. Wants several low-priced, non-competitive, re- 
sale specialty products or printing selling to retailers, 
jobbers. 

Ag-46: Territory: Philadelphia trading area and 
N. J. from Trenton south, hdqrs., Philadelphia. 
Wants worthy products for beauty shops. 


Ag-47: Territory: Tex., La., hdqrs., Houston. Wants 
such lines as low-price electrical appliances, novel- 
ties, decorated metalware, artware, selling either 
through jobber or direct to drug-variety-department 
chain stores. 


Ag-48: Territory: Oakland, Cal., and territory within 
150-mile radius of that city, hdqrs., same city. Wants 
repeat lines to grocery trade and those selling to 
florists, nurseries. 

Ag-49: Territory National, or New York metro 
olitan area, hdqrs., New York. Established mar- 
orem company wants automotive products selling 
to jobbers; also industrial products. 

Ag-50: Territory: Wisconsin, hdqrs., Milwaukee. 
Wants building specialties which work in conjunc- 
tion with an ornamental, miscellaneous, and struc 
tural steel shop 


PHOTO AD-CARDS 


SUMMER SLUMP 


BEAT THI 
Go after business the modern way by using our 
PHOTO AD-CARDS. Economical and very prof- 
itable to use. Samples and prices on request. 


GRAPHIC ARTS PHOTO SERVICE, HAMILTON, 
OHIO. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER: 9 YEARS SUCCESSFUL SALES- 
management background in heating and winter air 
conditioning, preceded by six years of sales and en 
gineering. Likes men and men like him. 37, mar- 
ried, Gentile, university graduate, available at once. 
Qualified to assume complete charge of dealer-dis 
tributor sales program, merchandising, and advertis 
ing. P. O. Box 653, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, N. Y. * 


CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 
Experienced sales representative and graduate en 
gineer with twenty years’ sales and manufacturing 
experience wants to represent, on exclusive basis, 
established manufacturer of a mechanical product 
that requires high grade representation. 
a record of accomplishment and give highest refer 
ences. Box 655, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexing 
ton Avenuc, New York, 


Available - - - - 
Successful Executive 


Profess tangible background and irrefutable experi 
ence. Successful in planning, organizing and direct- 
ing sales campaigns, conducting meetings and inspir 
ing salesmen. Sales and Merchandising background 
affirm ability to create and develop practical ideas; 
sane business judgment; ability to speak before 
groups; and direct thru experience public relations 
effectively. Enjoy pleasing personality, appearance 
and excellent health. A super salesman, with the 
knack of making good salesmen out of others. A 
Christian, Methodist by birth, married and 42 years 
old. Available immediately, desire opportunity where 
I can permanently establish myself and where real 
earnings and future will come thru combination ot 


fair salary and bonus, based on results. Box 654 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York Ciry 

SALES MANAGER (38) 15 years’ sales experi- 
ence; excellent record of achievement, hiring, train 


ing men, placing unprofitable territories on paying 
basis, reducing sales costs 
employers know of contemplated change and will 
recommend highly; can go anywhere; experienced in 
radio, grocery, farm tractor, and electrical appliance 
lines. Remuneration secondary to opportunity. Box 
651, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Can show | 


Now employed; present | 


| 


SALES MANAGERS’ ATTENTION: Do you 
need a young, energetic salesman or assistant? 7 
years’ actual selling and sales promotion experience 
in New York and Chicago. Now employed in sales 
and service work in New England. Mechanically 
inclined, age 27, single, moderate salary. Will go 
any place. Box 649, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


IS YOURS A REPUTABLE COMPANY WITH 
new product or service? Field secretary for. college 
national fraternity, 25, desires chance to show 
ability in sales, sales promotion, or personne}. Small 
concern in Chicago area preferred. College graduate, 
2 years’ experience office sales routine. Address Box 
648, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


~ QUALIFIED SALES AND PROMOTION MAN: 
700 


ager seeks new manufacturing connection, 
record in industrial, wholesale and retail merchan- 
dising. Present employed. Box 652, SALES MAN- 


AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 


THE FOLLOWING MANUFACTURERS HAVE 
filed with SALES MANAGEMENT bids for sales rep- 
resentation in the territory or territories described, 
for lines designated. Sales agents interested in estab- 
lishing contact with any of these manufacturers 
should mention the key-number at the beginning of 
the advertisements. This department is conducted 
solely as a service and SALES MANAGEMENT can- 
not guarantee the integrity of any of the individuals 
or firms represented in this list. To the best of our 
knowledge they are reliable. Address: READERS 
SERVICE DEPT., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y 


Mf-13: Product: Patented air circulating & cool- 
ing units. Territory open: Northern Cal., Ore., 
Wash., Rocky Mt. states including Denver, Col. 
Mf-14: Product: Service baskets and strollers for self- 
service or wholesale groceries; utility baskets and 
housewares for department, hardware, sporting goods 
and drug stores. Territory open: Cal., Fla., Minn., 
western Pa. 

Mf-15: Product: Ladies’ hosiery selling to retailers. 
Territory open: Southern, southwestern & mid-west- 
ern states. 

Mf-16: Product: Heating specialties, high-low-pres 
sure.Territory open: Memphis, New Orleans,Tampa, 


Kans., Mont., Omaha. 

Mf-17: Product: White shoe cleaner. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-18: Product: Paine & varnish selling to hard- 
ware, lumber & auto accessory accounts. Territory 
open: N. M., western Tex., Idaho, Nev., western 
‘al 


Af-19: Product: Beverage cooling equipment. Ter- 
ritory open: Denver & West, S. E. states, including 
Tex. and Okla 

Mf-21: Product: Coffee brewers. Territory open: 
S. E. states, including Atlanta, Ga., Nebr., la., Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul 

Mf-22: Product: Grocery specialties. Territory open: 
Most states north of Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 
Mf-23: Product: Artware selling to department 
stores, etc., faience tile, to building contractors. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 

Af-24: Product: Building maintenance supplies; 
pipe joint compound for industrial use. Territory 
open: National. 

Mf-25: Product: Electric 
tool drives. Territory open: 
eastern trading centers 

Mf-26: Product: Industrial floors; 
Territory open: National and Canada. 
Mf-28: Product: Lubricant and preservative for wire 


motors and machine 
New England and 


waterproofing 


and fibre rope. Repeat business. Territory open: 
National 
Mf-29: Product: House organ selling to milk dealers 
or dairies for use by driver-salesmen. Territory open 
National 
Mf-30: Product: Wholesale and retail drug item. 


Territory open: National and Canada 


Mf-31: Product: Auto and furniture polishes. Ter- 
ritory open: National. 
Mf-42: Product: Sanitary napkins, selling through 


chain drug, department and syndicate stores. Territory 
open: New England, Southwest, South, Midwest 


PRODUCTS: Paint Brushes for production and 
maintenance, for industrial plants, institutions and 
dealers. Give complete details in confidence, also ter 
ritory covered. Box 650 SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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BY RAY BILL 


DOUBLE CRUSADI The National Federation 
of Sales Executives secs a challenge which it plans 
to mect foursquare. At the annual convention 
1 in Philadelphia within the fortnight, speaker after 
er, directly or indirectly, stressed the need for more 
iffirmative leadership on the part of business. They harped 
on the need for coping affirmatively with the dangers aris- 
ing out of tax trends, governmental spending and control, 
labor developments and especially the trends with respect 
to consumer movements and state laws which destroy in- 
terstate COMmmerce 
Naturally, sales executives worry about such problems. 
But being realists, they doubt the effectiveness of endless 
criticism. They see, perhaps clearer than anyone else, the 
necd for fanythle programs. That is, if consumers and 
politicians are to see the light as to what really maintains 
social security and expands the volume of employment. 
Out of the smoke, din and discussion of its man- 
made, fact-fortified convention, the Federation has emerged 
with a dual program for its new administration, of which 


Arthur W. 


the Federation plans to rectify many, if not most, of the 


Ramsdell of Borden is the president. First, 


errors, misguided efforts and baneful propaganda of so- 
called “consumer movements.”” Second, it proposes to bat- 
tle the vicious trend tending to make 48 states into 48 na- 
tions by trade barrier state laws. 

Here are two objectives worthy of the best brains and 
effort which American business has to offer. Here are 
two jobs which to date have been quite badly messed up 
by business. ‘To the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT, it 
seems especially fitting for the sales side of American busi- 
ness to shoulder the major responsibility of assuring com- 
mercial justice under these two vitally important headings. 

So to the National Federation of Sales Executives we 
otter the fullest cooperation of this magazine in the further- 
ance of these campaigns. We bespeak similar cooperation 
from business at large, which is to say, from companies 
big and small, from executives high and low. 

There is a big job to be done, requiring an army of 
workers and financial support over a wide front. But the 
job must be done, quickly and effectively, through en- 
thusiastic united effort. Only so will democracy withstand 
the onslaughts of innumerable political minorities each 
seeking its own selfish ends. Only so will America avoid 
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being driven into the God-awful state where one minority 


finally outwits its competition enabling it then to set up 


a regimented totalitarianism. The time has come to fight 
for human liberty and for universal individual opportunity 
in all walks of life, through preserving the markets of 
free trade and through building constructive relations be- 
tween producers and consumers. 


5 * 
UST TWO STORIES ABOUT MEN: 
are true, illustrate a moral, happened within the last 
few weeks, 


Both stories 


The first relates to a vice-president in 
charge of sales, stricken with an ailment requiring a major 
operation. The emergency developed without advance 
notice. He could not plan procedures during his enforced 
absence. For weeks he lay in the hospital. The doctors 
isolated him from all business worries so his sales organiza: 
tion decided to register some tangible appreciation of their 
esteem for him and his leadership. Result: Sales for the 
month of May hit an all-time high. A handsome present 
for salesmen to make to their disabled chief! 

The other story falls in a different category. The presi- 
dent of one company requested the president of another 
company to visit him. He wanted to discuss a contract in- 
volving the purchase of parts for an assembly job. After 
making a fairly expensive out-of-town trip, the president of 
the company trying to make the sale was stalled with vari- 
Ous excuses as to why the president of the company orig- 
inally requesting his presence was not in. 

Near the close of the day, the vice-president stated that 
he had full authority to act in the absence of the presi- 
dent. Soa final price satisfactory to both parties was agreed 
upon. Then came the bombshell. 
asked that the price of the contract be increased by 10. 
When the visiting president asked why, he found the differ- 
ential would go to the vice-president. 


The vice-president 


As soon as this dirty piece of business became known, 
the visiting president told the vice-president what he 
thought of such methods. He left without the order. 

It may take courage to turn down such deals. But if 
business is to retain the reputation of fair dealing it has 
taken decades to build up, buyers of this sort must be 
driven from modern commerce. Are you doing your part 


to “liquidate” the seekers of kickbacks? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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From the™ 


SPOT NEWS PHOTO 
...in Color 
‘HORTLY before nine o'clock on the morn- 


ing of May 11, a dust explosion blew the 
roof off a grain elevator on Chicago’s far 


‘ 


south side. Almost instantly, the entire build- 
ing was a mass of flame. One by one, four 
other elevators nearby caught fire. 

From ‘Tribune ‘Tower, thirteen miles dis- 
tant, the mountainous flames were visible 
against the are of the sky. What a subject 
for a color photo! 

The Tribune color photographer, however, 
was sixty miles away on an assignment tak- 
ing pictures of wild flowers with the Tribune 
natural color camera. A phone call soon had 
him racing to the fire. 

He took his pictures and rushed back to 
Tribune ‘Tower. The color camera negatives 
were swiftly developed and a set of con- 
tinuous tone positives made from them to 
serve as copy for the color engravers who 
received the positives at 4 p. m. 

Plates were completed, matrices molded 
and stereotypes cast and routed, ready for 
the presses when the early edition run ended 
at 11:45 p. m. Seven press crews then locked 
on and re vist red the color casts and changed 
over the hook-up from a 40-page run to one 
of 42 pages. Then, at 12:40 a. m., less than 
twelve hours after the color photo had been 
taken, Tribune presses started turning out 
papers with a photo in color of the big news 
event of a few hours earlier—the first photo 
of a spot news event to be reproduced in color 
in a daily newspaper immediately following 
the occurrence, 

This latest forward step in the develop- 
ment of newsprint color printing is another 
expression of the youthful spirit of a news- 
paper which celebrated its 92nd birthday on 
June 10. It illustrates the viral quality of an 
editorial policy which makes the Tribune 
Chicago’s most widely read newspaper and 
most productive advertising medium. 


x x * 


“Grocer’s Bread and Butter” 


**Products which are 
good advertisers in 
the newspaper are the 
most popular and 
easiest to sell,’’ says 
John M. Lund, Chi- 
cago grocer. ‘‘Those 
that are advertised in 
the Tribune are the ~ 
grocer’s bread and butter.’’ 
In the Logan Square district, where 
the Lund store is located, there are 


1 Comment about the World’ 


Behind the scenes on the night the Tribune printed the 

first photo of a spot news event to be reproduced in color in 

a daily newspaper immediately following the occurrence. 

Etchers George Bjurstrom (left) and Arthur Dost register 

one of the color engravings on a metal base before rushing 
it to the matrix department. (See Column 1.) 


40,125 families. On weekdays the 
Tribune reaches 19,337 of these families 
—or 48%. On Sundays it reaches 23,091 
—or 58%. This is typical of the selling 
influence of Tribune circulation 
throughout Chicago and suburbs. Mr. 
Lund’s opinion of the productivity of 
Tribune advertising reflects that of 
Chicago grocers as a group. 


Miscellaneous, 
PIONEER WOMAN. 


Cultured. “Have roughed it with pioneers. 
Des. ¢im._ contact. Find. city life hard, dis- 
| tasteful, Refs. exch, Address N 242. Tribune. | 


From the Situations Wanted columns of the 
Chicago Tribune want ad section. 


* 


“REPRINTED FROM THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE” 


To show how the navy would attempt to 
rescue the survivors of the submarine Squalus, 
the Tribune of May 24 which gave readers 
the first news of the disaster, carried picture 
diagrams showing the layout of the ill-fated 
craft and the operation of the new diving 
bell which was to be used for the first time 
in a submarine rescue. 

These diagrams were drawn by the Tribune 
editorial art staff from information supplied 
by the Chicago Tribune Press Service and by 
the editorial and reference departments. 

Because of the accuracy with which these 
pictures, drawn 1,000 miles from the scene 
of the disaster, illustrated the chief news 
interest of the hour, the Associated Press 
requested permission to wirephoto them to 
subscribing newspapers throughout the 
country. 

As a result, the Tribune’s diagrams were 
used by more than 300 newspapers to show 
(1) how the rescue would be attempted and 


ITistoric news photo... Etchers . 
Reprinted ...Sunday success story 
...Grocer’s bread... Curtosa... 
Two crowded weeks... Circula- 
tion figures 


later(2) howit actually was made. 

This incident illustrates the 
thoroughgoing type of news 
presentation which, every day 
of the week, attracts Chicago’s 
largest constant audience—more 
than 725,000 families living right 
in metropolitan Chicago. 


* * * 


It Happened One Sunday 


In a recent issue of the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune, Smith & Daw- 
son, builders and subdividers, 
placed a 225-line advertisment 
illustrating and describing a model 
small home—located at a suburban development 
approximately 25 miles from Chicago. 

During the afternoon and evening of the 
day the advertisment ran, more than 3,000 
persons came out and inspected the model 
home. As a result, four such homes were sold 
within the next six days—$19,800 worth of 
business at an advertising cost of less than 
1%, per cent! 


* * * 


Kites. Lilacs and Golf 


Ninety-two years ago when the Chicago 
‘Tribune printed its first issue (400 copies) on 
June 10, golf was unknown in America, few 
if any lilacs bloomed in the little frontier 
city which took its name from an Indian 
word meaning “wild garlic,” and kite-flying 
was a solo activity. 

Last month thousands of persons flocked 
to Grant Park to see 372 boys—survivors of 
9,000 entrants—compete in the finals of the 
Tribune’s first annual kite-flying contest. 

On May 12 and 16, Tribune trucks were 
busy delivering lilacs contributed for dis- 
tribution to invalids and shut-ins as a result 
of the eleventh annual “Share the Lilacs” 
campaign sponsored jointly by the Tribune 
and the Chicago Plant, Flower and Fruit 
Guild. More than 21,000 patients in 134 
hospitals and other institutions received 
blooms. 

More than 74,000 ambitious golfers 
attended the seventh annual Tribune Golf 
School which concluded on May 19. Its ses- 
sions, conducted by leading members of the 
Illinois PGA, were held simultaneously at 
four Chicago park courses. 

Extra-mural activitics of this kind—only 
a few of the many sponsored annually by the 
‘Tribune—are among the reasons which have 
won for this newspaper the confidence and 
friendship of Chicago’s largest constant 
audience. 

* * * 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE CIRCULATION 


Daily in excess of 900,000 
Sunday in excess of 1,000,000 


